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Karen L. Wolff 
Dean, Conservatory of Music 


60th Reunion 
CLASS OF 1933 
Jean Young Gratz * 
Curtis E. Anderson 

John R. Brown, Jr. 

W. Culver Hale 

J. Herbert Laird 

Norman “Shorty” Miller 
Robert L. Smith 

Jeanne Hibbard Stephens 


55th Reunion 
CLASS OF 1938 
George H. Robinson * 
William G. Smith * 
Paul L. Bunce 

Robert P. Eshelman 
Albert B. Fisher, Jr. 
Richard P. Hadley 
Robert W. Harrison 
Sumner C. Hayward 
W. Dean Holdeman 
Richard J. Jones 

Paul F. Norton 


Betty McClenahan Paschke 


Thomas L. Reed 
Warner E. Scovill 

Paul M. Seebohm 
Katherine Stiven Strong 
Dottie Stevens Wells 


50th Reunion 
CLASS OF 1943 
V.C. Morris * 

Jean Spalding Amer 
Bert Ballin 

Peg Baker Banghart 
Olga Bloecher Brunner 
Priscilla Baker Cross 
Molly Mercer Dise 
Jinny Griffith Dunlap 
Hazel Getchell Enevold 
Elmer Engstrom 

Les Fishel 

Red Franklin 

Larry Funkhouser 
Porter Gott 

Gordy Hughes 


Bob Jordan 

Bob Kelner 
Emma Abel Rieth 
John Schantz 
Bob Solender 
Phil Tear 

Fred Trezise 
Bob Turpin 


40th Reunion Cluster 
CLASS OF 1952 
David A. Gibbons * 


Mary Ruth Sanvold Baxter 


Benjamin H. Belknap 
George "Bob" Bent 
Michael Berla 

Beth McGuire Bohn 
Sadie Garrett Curtis 
William Curtis 

Carl F. Doershuk 
Harold D. Erlenbach 
John Fagerstrom 


Marilyn Landis Fagerstrom 


Donza James Frasier 
Donald P. Havas 
David Jamieson 


Jeanne Wishart Jeandheur 


David C. Kreger 
Edwin London 
William E. Lovett 

G. Robert McKay, Jr. 
Albert J. McQueen 
Ruth Good Miller 
Nancy L. Nicalo 
Richard Ohmann 
Elizabeth Pearce Powell 
Lawrence B. Siddall 
Oliver C. Smith 
Wilbur Smith 

David H. Staley 
Robert Trees 
Herman Turndorf 
Robert Whitney 
Susan Evans Whitney 


CLASS OF 1953 
Anne “Carty” Elder * 
John Elder * 


S. Frederick Starr 
President 


Jeanne Pagnucco Atkinson 
Robert S. Burnham 
Norman C. Craig 
Margaret Nelson Erlenbach 
Scott Himstead 

Anne Thalman Hofflund 
Bruce MacWhorter 

John P. Manwell 

Paul D. Schickedantz 

Mell Williams 


CLASS OF 1954 
George H. Andrews * 
Daniel Orr * 

Ann Farmer Anderson 
Richard Anderson 
Alice Babcock Badley 
Beverly Norfleet Brown 
Charles H. Goodrich 
Chuck Habernigg 
Barbara Bloom Kreml 
Shirley Seaman Lake 
Althea Davis MacWhorter 
Margaret Funk Martin 
Roger L. Meyer 
Dorothy Schoeni Neff 
Stephen E. Ostrow 
James E. Pohlman 
Joyce Fenkart Schroder 
Kenneth Schroder 
George Shambaugh 
Frederick D. Shults 
Jackie Vaughn III 

James B. Wolf 


25th Reunion 
CLASS OF 1968 
Liz Ryan Cole * 

David L. Foster * 
Theodore O. Gest * 
Andra R. Hotchkiss * 

J. Michael Barone 
Christine S. Bates 

Ross J. Beatty, Jr. 
Geraldine Kearse Brookins 
Douglas S. Carr 

Ingrid Jacobson Clarfield 
S. Catherine Dittemore 
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REUNION GIFT COMMITTEES 
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On b e halfcy present and future 


students of Oberlin College, and with deepest 
gratitude for the support and service you 
have rendered to Oberlin, we thank you and 
extend our deepest appreciation. 


cde 


Alfred F. MacKay 
Dean, College of Arts & Sciences 


Lloyd S. Etheredge 
Paula Finke Gordon 
John C. Henretta 
Vivian Hopkins Jackson 
W. Thomas Jennings 
Dennis Karsh 
Stephanie Kaza 
Judith L. Klavans 
Aaron M. Levin 
Susan F. Mandiberg 
Richard M. Naidus 
Gideon Y. Schein 
Scott B. Schillin 

Jeff Schumer 
Elizabeth Sherman 
Gerry Moller Simson 
Leon Simson 
Christopher T. Smith 
Janet Baker Smith 
Richard A. Zitrin 


20th Reunion Cluster 
CLASS OF 1972 
Patricia Leiby Benes * 
Kristin L. Peterson * 
Tom |. Abelson 

Ardith S. Bausenbach 
Lucy Boschwitz Berman 
Valerie Holland Chasse 
Nancy Chin 

Georganne Cassat 
D’Angelo 

Michael Dagg 

Candace Croucher Dugan 
Thomas Gary 

Denise Dallas Gibson 
Steven M. Goldstein 
Maghan Keita 

Mary Judith Kemeny 
Peter A. Klein 

Wendy C. Losh 
Gregory S. Mahler 
Marjorie Ward Mahler 
Kate M. Marshall 
Kenneth E. Nelson 
Delia C. Pitts 

Jane C. Redmont 

David E. Shipley 


Dolph J. Vanderpol 
Lawrence M. Wexler 


CLASS OF 1973 
Heidi McClellan Rothschild * 
Charles R. Woods * 

Don Blumenthal 

Jessica Anderson Botsford 
Thomas Botsford 

Frank E. Brown 

Andrea L. DiLorenzo 

Lee |. Fisher 

Larry S. Goldman 

Steven A. Grossman 
Daniel K. Hinrichs 
Richard M. Kesner 

Susan Nayer Kesner 
James J. Moriarty 

Charles A. Spitulnik 
Thomas R. Theado 

Janet L. Wynn 


CLASS OF 1974 
Janet E. Heininger * 
Patricia Checkel 

James D. Christie 
Charles D. Ettelson 
Robert H. Frazier 
Everett L. Glenn 

Carol J. Hallowitz 

Ted R. Heavenrich 
Kenneth J. Hirz 

L. Karen Hagerman Houston 
William V. Killoran, Jr. 
Cynthia Brown Lansky 
Sandy Mattingly 

Susan Richard Nelson 
Elizabeth Taylor Quilliam 
Bonnie B. Robinson 
Wendy Rolfe-Dunham 
Christopher N. Schumacher 
Daniel Snydacker, Jr. 

Sue Elaine Spade 

Hal Waldman 


* Committee Chair 


Demolition is not in the cards for Peters 
Hall—the trustees have approved a 
plan for the landmarks’ renovation. For 
more details about the project, see 
“Trustees Approve Plan to Renovate 
Peters,” on page 8. 


DEPARTMENTS 


3 Letters 

Alumni plead for Peters Hall 
preservation, mass testing and 
quarantines are not solutions to the 


AIDS crisis 


6 Around Tappan 
Square 
President Starr resigns, Board of 
Trustees selects presidential-search 
committee, lesbian and gay couples 
gain off-campus privileges, 
students worry over College’s 
commitment to diversity, earning 
bachelor’s degrees in three years 


10 Sports at Oberlin 
Sophomore swimmer earns NCAA 
title, former Yeomen swimmer 
Sam Bertenthal ’80 runs longer— 
and farther—than ever before 


20 Alumni News 

& Notes 
Pulitzer prizes go to writer 
Michael Dirda 70 and composer 
Christopher Rouse *71, Steven 
Clymer °80 defends Rodney King’s 
civil rights, three groups hold 
special reunions, Latino alumni 
form affiliate group 


20 Year by Year 


26 Losses in the 
Oberlin Family 
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12 A Tribe of Stones 


When people think of eastern-European Jewish 
culture, says the author, they most often think of 


the Holocaust and the places where Jews died by 
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the millions. But many of the places where they 
lived and worshiped in even greater millions still 


stand—and those places deserve to be preserved. 


BY RUTH ELLEN GRUBER ’71 


SS  ¢ Fee 14 Excerpts from Ruth Ellen 
Ruth has been documenting Jewish cultural Gruber’s Jewish Heritage Travel: 
monuments since 1989. 12 . 

A Guide to Central and 
Eastern Europe 


16 breaking the Rules 


The history of coeducation is dotted with social restrictions that pervaded every aspect of 


women students’ lives. During this century Oberlin’s social rules changed drastically. 


BY TERESA HEINZ ’94 AND CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


17 Where Did We Go From There? 


What type of social rules do today’s 


Oberlin students make for themselves? 


19 The Women’s Collective: A 
Place of Their Own 


Last year the women’s collective turned 
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Z ‘ars alk its 35 members make PTT. STOR ey 
20 years old. ‘Tody its 35 members make Collective meetings may result in “a lot of active 


their home at Baldwin Cottage. debate,” but the atmosphere is relaxed. 19 


Gift Annuities... 


a Contribution for Tomorrow 


That Pays Income Today 


In the current economic environment of declining interest rates, chari- 
table gift annuities represent an exciting gift opportunity for alumni and 
friends of Oberlin. Gift annuities are irrevocable gifts to Oberlin College 
that pay fixed income for life. The annuity payments are guaranteed by all 
of the assets of the College, and you are entitled to an income tax chari- 
table deduction the year the gift is made. But what really makes charitable 
gift annuities appealing is the high return rates available to Donors. De- 
pending on your age at the time of the gift, you can expect the following 


benefits from a $10,000 minimum gift: 


Income Tax Annual 
Age of Deductions Annuity 
Beneficiary (approximate) Rate* 
60 $3,592 7.0 
65 3,718 73 
70 4.063 7.8 
75 4.435 8.5 
80 4 800 9.6 
85 5,261 10.9 
90) 5,88] 12.0 


* based upon a gift with one income beneficiary. Gift annuity rates 
are slightly lower when two beneficiaries are designated. 


What better way to support 
Oberlin’s future and your own? 
To learn more about these very 
special gifts, please contact: 


Jane R. Jonesco, J.D. 
Director of Planned Giving 
205 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
216-775-8599 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be 
on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, with 
emphasis on exchange of views and discussion of ideas. 

We publish letters of general interest, except those 
that are potentially libelous, personally malign some- 
one else, or are not related to issues at Oberlin or 
contents of the magazine. The large volume of letters 
to the editor of the Oberlin Alumni A lagazine prompts 
us to ask readers to limit length, where possible, to 250 
words. Letters may be edited for clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, 04M, Office of 
Communications, 153 W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Or send them by E-mail (see address above). Please 
include a daytime telephone number. 

We regret that we cannot acknowledge individually 


every letter and new spaper clipping we receive. 


SPRING 1928 


To Our Readers 


v 
Letters to the editor are always welcome and our 
policy has been to print all that we receive. How- 


ever, the number of letters—and the length of 


many—has increased dramatically. In fact, we 
had to add eight pages—at a significant cost—to 
this issue to accommodate those received since the 
winter issue. As a result, we ask that you limit 
your letters to 250 words. We will still edit for 
clarity and brevity. In the event that we do not 
have room to publish all letters, we will make 
every effort to choose a selection that is represen- 
tative of all opinions expressed —Ed. 


Rallying Round Peters 


v 

Professor Blodgett wonders [“Peters at 
Risk,” Winter 1993 OAM] what alumni 
think of the possible demolition of Peters 
Hall. I hope I speak for thousands of my 
fellows when I say “it is outrageous.” 
Oberlinians have always valued art over 
money, and what is Peters if not an excep- 
tional work of art in need of some mainte- 
nance? It is a symbol of Oberlin’s proud 
history and must be preserved for future 
generations of Obies. 

The cost of demolishing Peters and re- 
placing it with a new building is $9 million. 
The cost of responsible stabilization is 
$3.4 million. Even those who see dollars 
as the bottom line can’t find the choice 
difficult. The option of a “less expensive 
facelift” is a dangerous compromise—like 
using white-out to restore the Mona Lisa’s 
smile—unthinkable! 

Please allow past Oberlin students to save 
Peters for future generations of students— 
tell us where to send our money to preserve 
Peters in all its glory. 

DIANE ROSENTHAL KOWALSKI ’88 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


During my fifth year at Oberlin I became 
interested in a building I saw in a photo- 
graph taken in the late 1960s. I thought it 
was Talcott, and was surprised to learn that 
it was Warner Hall—the original conserva- 
tory of music, which had been demolished 
and replaced by a new conservatory and the 
King Building. 


[ spent time in the archives lamenting 
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the loss of that beautiful building, gazing 
hungrily at any photo that existed of its inte- 
rior—the old concert hall, the twists and 
turns of stairs and hallways—and felt a little 
angry for having never even seen that glori- 
ous building. The old conservatory was de- 
molished, I learned, due to its shaky state 
and for space and money considerations. I 
don’t care; I wish it had been left standing. 


Peters Hall is a symbol 
of Oberlin’s proud 
history and must be 
preserved for future 


generations of Obies 


Oberlin is an architectural casserole. 
While I always thought this was interesting, 
I also found it rather unsettling. The various 
buildings sit next to each other, unrelated, 
inwardly turned—much like the residents of 
those buildings often are. Instead of joining 
together to anchor a beautiful, whole cam- 
pus, the Memorial Arch, Tappan Square, 
Baldwin, ‘Valcott, Carnegie, Finney, and the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum are almost 
strangers on campus—like exhibits in a 
world’s fair, sharing the stage with insti- 
buildings like Dascomb, King, and the mon- 
strous North Campus Dining Facility. 

Schools one-fiftieth of Oberlin’s caliber 
have more inviting, more comfortable, more 
permanent campuses. ‘The facelift-makeover 
undertaken in the last few years has done 
little to ease my sense of loss. Curvy side- 
walks? Easy-to-read direction signs? It is 
easier to get around the hodgepodge maze 
than ever before! 

So now they’ve considered taking Peters. 
Another chunk of Oberlin history flushed 
easily down the drain, to remain only in my 


memories and in photographs, the money 
for restoration sorely lacking while field 
houses and dining facilities sprout like weeds. 
I hope not, alma mater. I hope not. 
ADAM COLE ’91 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Two of the lessons Oberlin College must 
impart to its students are the importance of 
knowing the past and the ability to recog- 
nize quality. How can the College do that if 
it demolishes Peters Hall—one of Oberlin’s 
highest quality witnesses from the past? 

Living among witnesses or reminders of 
the past, as Europeans do, reminds one of 
history and, I believe, encourages a long- 
term view of things. 

One of our society’s weaknesses is impa- 
tience—desire—for short-term gain (remem- 
ber the financial milking of our companies 
in the ’80s for short-term profit?) instead of 
a willingness to plan and invest for long- 
term profit and quality (as do Germany and 
Japan). 

Oberlin College would make a positive 
and symbolic statement by maintaining and/ 
or restoring Peters Hall. 

KIM BEAMON ’60 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


Peters Hall was an aberration even when / 
was on campus; so was Westervelt. Yet even 
today, memories of classes with Mrs. Sturgis 
and Frau Harroun are indelibly related to 
these archaic buildings. The current build- 
ings may be technically superior, but they 
lack the aura and the intimacy of the build- 
ings | remember with such pleasure. 
Westervelt is long-gone; Peters contin- 
ues to serve. Count me among the propo- 
nents of a solution that will permit it to 
continue to serve up-coming generations of 
Oberlinites whose parents have told them 
about classes in the castle. 
ROBERT NEWELL BLISS ’37 
Hopewell Junction, New York 


I took a number of classes in Peters, met 
with faculty members about their courses 
and other school-related issues, and raced 
up to the bulletin board after each audition 
of the Oberlin Dramatic Association (ODA) 
to see whether I had gotten a part in such 
plays as Othello, The Flies, and The Lady’s 
Not for Burning. For three years that bulle- 


tin board told me how to organize my daily 
class and study schedule because Stan 
McLaughlin, the English professor in charge 
of ODA, posted rehearsals there, too. 

I always loved the external facade and 
thought the interior old-fashioned, elegant, 
and gorgeous. When my daughter, Abby ’82, 
and my son, Harry ’86, went off to Oberlin, 
Peters was the first place I wanted to see on 
each of my campus visits. For me, Peters is 
the essence of Oberlin: grand, unexpectedly 
gaudy on the outside, solid and gracious 
within, and enduring in its interesting con- 
tradictions. It is a legacy that should be prized 
and cherished. 

JANE WEISSMAN REMER ’54 
New York, New York 


Oberlin might utilize Peters Hall and, at 
the same time, rise to the challenges the 
nation will face in the next 10 years by es- 
tablishing the contemplated Center for In- 
ternational Studies. Such a center could put 
Oberlin on the cutting edge of education, 
preparing students with an understanding of 
the political, environmental, and social needs 
of developing countries. 

An advocate of family-planning educa- 
tion and service, I have traveled in develop- 
ing countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin and 
South America. Life in extreme poverty, lack 
of health facilities and even less access to 
birth control, the increasing pressure of a 
burgeoning population, cultural and religious 
differences, and persons displaced by war or 
environmental disasters contribute to social 
breakdown in these countries. With 95 per- 
cent of humanity born in the developing 
world, it is imperative that colleges focus on 
the role the United States played in con- 
tributing to these problems and the role it 
can have in solving them. 

Oberlin’s present plan of semesters 
abroad might be replaced with one semester 
of research or service work in a developing 
country. The cost of living in these coun- 
tries is low, so Oberlin’s regular semester 
tuition would cover transportation as well as 
academic tuition and room and board. 

I have great affection for Peters Hall. As 
a psychology major in 1948, I went every 
day (including Sundays) to the top floor to 
feed white rats and to run them on a maze 
for a senior-paper experiment. When my 
son Miles ’84 was at Oberlin I again ven- 
tured to the top floor, where his dance class 
was performing a Halloween dance and light 
show from a lofty balcony. I think it is ap- 
propriate to save Oberlin’s oldest building. 
Having served for many years it should now 
be rejuvenated to reach out to the whole 
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world as Oberlin’s headquarters for a Cen- 
ter for International Studies. 

SARAH G. EPSTEIN ’48 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Ice Cream, You Scream 


Vv 
It was gratifying to read of Jerry Greenfield’s 


“The dangers of dairy- 
product consumption 
have been proved by 

decades of unbuased 


scientific research” 


connection with Oberlin and the socially pro- 
gressive bent of his ice-cream company 
[Winter 1993 OAM]. But why stop there? 
The next step for Ben and Jerry’s might be 
to cut down on ice-cream manufacture and 
introduce soy- and rice-based frozen desserts. 
The dangers of dairy-product consump- 
tion have been proved by decades of unbi- 
ased scientific research. Drinking cow’s milk 
if you are not a baby cow has been irrefut- 
ably linked to almost every known disease. 
Raw fruits and vegetables, grains, legumes, 
nuts, and seeds provide all the nutrients we 
are biologically adapted to need and use. 
Even cows do not drink milk after being 
weaned. ‘They go from 90 to 2000 pounds in 
only two years. Milk contains too much pro- 
tein for the slower growing human. Besides, 
after four years of age, we lack the enzyme 
rennin to help digest the milk protein casein, 
a substance so thick it is made into glue. 
Studies show that the more protein we 
consume the more calcium we lose from our 


bones. Societies with low animal-protein 
intake have fewer instances of osteoporosis, 
even with seemingly low-calcium diets. 
Pasteurization kills calcium cells, which, 
by making them foreign objects to our im- 
mune systems, leads to allergic reactions of 
all types, and it also hides the real spoiling 
of milk. Other ice-cream ingredients pro- 
duce neutralization and rotting in the stom- 
ach—sugars that need alkaline-based 
digestive juice, proteins that need acids, and 
sulfuric-acid-bleached refined sugar. Com- 
bine these ingredients and you have a sick- 
ness time bomb ticking away over the years. 
Readers might read Fit for Life II by 
Harvey and Marilyn Diamond and Diet for 
a New America by John Robbins. Hundreds 
of studies are footnoted in these books. Mr. 
Robbins is the heir to the Baskin and 
Robbins ice-cream company. He turned his 
back on that fortune, perhaps setting an ex- 
ample for Mr. Greenfield! 
KENNETH LAUFER ’64 
New York, New York 


My regards for the most interesting, excit- 

ing, and gratifying article about Jerry 
Greenfield ’73 of Ben & Jerry’s. 

‘ ALICE BENNETT ’32 

Haverford, Pennsylvania 


Free Speech and the OAM 


\/ 

Once again we open the alumni magazine 
and feel like we’re reading a Pat Robertson 
tract. Though it is the stated policy of the 
OAM not to print letters that “personally 
malign someone else,” it seems acceptable 
to print letters that personally malign entire 
groups of Oberlin alumnae/i. 

Most disturbing is the insidious argument 
put forth by Jonathan Knight—gay and les- 
bian alumnae/i ought not complain about 
reading these variations on hate and igno- 
rance, because in so doing they argue for 
censorship: “the best response . . . is not to 
silence it, but to dispute it” [Winter 1993 
OAM]. It is the same as the old tired argu- 
ment that gays and lesbians are the only 
group of Americans who must patiently and 
politely accept that their basic humanity and 
right to equal protection of the law is up for 
debate and a suitable topic of discussion in a 
free society. They are not. 

As soon as I start seeing other such top- 
ics debated in the pages of the OAM—that, 
for instance, African Americans or Jewish 
Americans are not large enough populations 
to deserve civil rights and respect for who 
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they are, not what they are, I’ll know such 
sentiments as Knight’s are sincere. 

If sponsoring a free and open debate of 
repugnantly bigoted views when the only 
victims of such free speech are gays and les- 
bians continues to be the OAM’s policy, then 
Pll know that Knight’s free-speech argument 
is empty rhetoric. Such a policy prevents 
one from publishing letters from bigots and 
crackpots about the inherent immorality and 
subhumanity of Jews, Christians, African- 
Americans, Asian-Americans, European- 
Americans, women, men, or hetero- 
sexuals—but gay and lesbian alumnae/i 
don’t share this special right. 

The phrase special rights, used by Roland 
Hirsch in his letter in the winter 1993 issue, 
is the language organized Christian Right 
hate groups have used in their campaigns to 
deprive gays and lesbians of their civil 
rights—the freedom from being fired from 
one’s job or evicted from one’s home be- 
cause one is lesbian or gay. Is this a special 
right heterosexuals like Mr. Hirsch do not 
possess already? I challenge Mr. Hirsch to 
supply evidence of any gay and lesbian 
organization’s request for a special right not 
shared by the rest of Americans. There is 
none. 


I am thankful Mr. Hirsch does not di- 


care for life. 
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Retired Oberlin alumni, faculty, and staff are going 
back to Oberlin to become part of a new conpnulng 
care retirement community. Kendal at Oberlin will of- 


fer independent living enhanced by the security of health 


Situated on a 92-acre site within walking distance of 
Tappan Square, Kendal at Oberlin residents will enjoy 
all the local cultural advantages—music, art, lectures, 
films—with the convenience, security, and special 


rect the children of his acquaintances to 
Oberlin, but I am at a loss as to where he is 
advising them to go. I know of no selective 
college or university that does not have a 
gay and lesbian student group or a nondis- 
crimination policy; possibly he directs them 
to Bob Jones or Oral Roberts universities. 
R. DAVID CLARK ’84 
New York, New York 


While I agree with Jonathan Knight that 
censorship is not a value we should embrace, 
most newspapers and periodicals (including 
the OAM) have policies that exclude some 
letters and favor others; I don’t believe such 
policies constitute a violation of first-amend- 
ment rights. 

The appearance in the OAM of letters 
that spew hate at a group of people under- 
mines Oberlin College’s dedication to fair- 
ness and truth, and not its dedication to free 
speech. I suggest the editors interpret their 
letters policy so as to exclude hate mail that 


OBERLIN’S RETURNING CLASS 


KENDAL AT OBERLIN 


Now under construction 


residents. 


Oberlin’s Returning Class values Oberlin since it 
had a special significance for them when they were here 
and because Oberlin is still a special place to be. 

Kendal at Oberlin is now accepting applications for 
its 1993 opening. For further information contact: 


Barbara Thomas 


Kendal at Oberlin, P.O. Box 519, Dept. O, Oberlin, OH 44074 


1-(800)-548-9469 


Kendal at Oberlin is being developed by The Kendal Corporation, a not-for-profit organization governed by a board composed of members of 


the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers). 
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warmth of small town living that characterizes the city 
of Oberlin. Of course, the stimulating educational fa- 
cilities of Oberlin College will be available to Kendal 


defames and lies about groups of people as 
well as individuals. 

Chris Humphrey’s statement in the sum- 
mer 1992 issue that gay men spread AIDS 
because “the homosexuals must want ‘breed- 
ers’ to share their misery” maligns a group 
of people, which includes me as an individual. 
Jonathan Knight’s belief that such claims are 
useful for their ability to shock is a rather 
flimsy rationalization for social intolerance. 

Therefore, I maintain my position that 
the legitimacy of gay and lesbian people and 
their worth as human beings should not be 
up for debate in the OAM. 

BEN MUNISTERI ’87 
New York, New York 


I hope I am not the only graduate who takes 
issue with Jonathan Knight’s statement: “All 
points of view deserve equal airing, no mat- 
ter how extreme or unpopular.” 

What utter nonsense! I would have 
hoped that four years of rigorous study 
might have made him more reasonable and 
less likely to promote the publishing of 
ill-conceived arguments or dangerous and 
false information. 

When I looked up extreme in the Ameri- 
can Heritage Dictionary, | was not surprised 


(continued on page 51) 
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President Starr to Step Down in June 1994 


t its March meeting the 
Oberlin College Board of 


Trustees received and reluctantly 
accepted the resignation of President 
S. Frederick Starr, says board chair- 
man William R. Perlik. Starr was 
appointed the 12th president of 
Oberlin College in 1983. His resig- 
nation is effective June 30, 1994. 

“This action foreshadows the 
ending of an outstanding presi- 
dency,” says Perlick. “During his 
decade of service, President Starr has 
maintained and enlarged Oberlin’s 
national leadership in academic ex- 
cellence, artistic and aesthetic sensi- 
bility, and the acceptance of 
responsibility for understanding and 
addressing profound public issues of 
our age. 

“President Starr’s leadership has 
sparked important changes in 
Oberlin’s educational program, 
opened broader avenues of commu- 
nication and interrelation between 
students and faculty, drawn many 
alumni closer to the College, ex- 
panded and energized the recruit- 
ment of students, sharply increased 
the percentage of minority students 
who successfully complete their 
studies at Oberlin, and strengthened 
the professional and support staff of 
the College. By persuasive personal 
example, President Starr has dem- 
onstrated the value and pleasure of 
outstanding scholarship, the enrich- 
ing joys of sweeping knowledge of 
history, music and art, and the good 
citizen’s responsibility to address the 
world-shaping issues of the time. 
President Starr and Mrs. Starr will 
be missed, and we extend our best 
wishes for their future.” 

Looking back on his tenure as 
Oberlin College president, Starr re- 
calls that “when Oberlin first ap- 


proached me concerning this posi- 
tion, I was told that one of America’s 
greatest and most distinctive insti- 
tutions of higher education faced 
formidable challenges. Fortunately, 
the College possessed exceptional 
strengths in its faculty, staff, student 
body, and alumni, and it had a Board 
of Trustees eager to take all mea- 
sures necessary to advance Oberlin’s 
leadership. 

“Much more needs to be done. 
Fortunately, the entire College is 
now engaged in an innovative pro- 
cess of long-range planning that will 
set future directions and determine 
priorities. | am firmly convinced that 
the present planning effort should 
be followed with a major capital 
campaign. This next phase in 
Oberlin’s life should be truly excit- 
ing. For greatest effectiveness, I be- 
lieve it important for one president 
to be at the helm throughout most 
of this lengthy process, and there- 
fore conclude that this is the right 
moment to step aside.” 

The board asked Starr to make 
his resignation effective June 30, 
1994, so that the College would have 
adequate time to organize and ex- 
ecute a search for his successor and 
to bring that person to office in a 
smooth and constructive transition. 

“The College is facing the fu- 
ture with confidence and optimism.” 
says Perlick. As an additional assur- 
ance of continuity, Perlik announced 
at the meeting that Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences Alfred 
F. MacKay has agreed to Starr’s re- 
quest, made with the board’s en- 
couragement, to defer beyond June 
30, 1993, the effective date of his 
previously announced decision to 
leave the deanship. 


Perlick says the College’s strate- 


gic-planning efforts now under way 
will move forward. 

Oberlin College trustee George 
R. Bent, who served as board chair- 
man during most of Starr’s presi- 
dency, says that Starr provided 
inspirational leadership during the 
past decade. 

“The considerable achievements 
resulting from President Starr’s 
dedication and energy will provide 
lasting benefits for Oberlin and the 
community,” says Bent. 

“My wife, Christina, and I have 
been fortunate to have formed close 
friends in the Oberlin family too 
numerous to mention,” says Starr. 
“But I want particularly to acknowl- 
edge the support we have received 
from trustees, the encouragement 
of alumni, the generous efforts of 
faculty leaders, and the outstand- 
ing work of Oberlin’s deans, ad- 
ministrators, and staff, extending to 
service employees and custodians. 
Above all, we wish to thank with 
pleasure those hundreds of students 
and townspeople who have bright- 
ened our lives here and who, in the 
end, are the truest: bearersson 
Oberlin’s distinctive heritage and 
identity.” 

Starr says he and his wife, an as- 
sistant professor of German in the 
College’s German and Russian De- 
partment, are considering various 
options for the period after they 
complete their responsibilities at 
Oberlin. 

“I would expect to continue writ- 
ing, pursuing my Russian interests, 
and playing music,” says Starr. 
“Whatever direction we take, we 
will look forward to applauding 
Oberlin’s future progress and back- 
ing the College’s initiatives when- 
ever possible.” 
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Maneker Will Represent 
Alumni on Presidential Search Committee 


A t its May 7 meeting the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Ober- 
lin College Board of Trustees ap- 
pointed Roberta Scheff Maneker ’57 
the alumni member of the Presi- 
dential Search Committee. 

Besides Maneker the 11-member 
committee comprises: six trustees, 
George Bent ’52, Karen Flint ’64, 
James Ford °45, William Perlick ’48, 
William Robinson ’63, and Steven 
Suo °90; one college-faculty mem- 
ber, Associate Professor of History 
Steven Volk; one conservatory-fac- 
ulty member, Professor of Piano- 
forte Robert Shannon; one 
administrative-and-professional-staff 


(A&PS) member, Assistant Dean of 
the Conservatory of Music Ellen 
Sayles; and one student, Christopher 
Pinelo °94. 

The composition of the search 
committee follows the composition 
utilized in the 1982 presidential 
search. 

The board chose Maneker from 
four nominees selected by the 
Alumni Association Executive Board. 
Members of the college and conser- 
vatory faculties and the A&PS each 
elected three nominees, from whom 
the board chose Volk, Shannon, and 
Sayles. The board elected Pinelo 


from six student nominees presented 


by the Student Senate and the Con- 
servatory Board. 

As it did in 1982, the board has 
engaged the services of a profes- 
sional search firm—Academic 
Search Consultation Service—to 
assist the committee. The search 
committee will work through the 
summer and into the next academic 
year until its work is completed. 

Members of the committee in- 
vite alumni and friends of the Col- 
lege to share their ideas, suggestions, 
and concerns. Correspondence 
should be mailed to: Presidential 
Search Committee, MPO Box 0059, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. —CN 


Earn a Bachelor’s Degree in Less than 4 Years? 


wo years ago President S. Fre- 
derick Starr suggested that 
three-year bachelor-degree pro- 
grams could solve the problem of 
the high cost of education. Albertus 
Magnus College has since adopted 
the idea and the State University of 
New York chancellor has urged all 
64 SUNY presidents to test stream- 
lined B.A.-degree programs. The 
idea has garnered much media at- 
tention, most recently in April, when 
USA Today, the Associated Press, 
and newspapers nationwide ran sto- 
ries about it. 
The College has not instituted 


Financial-Aid Budget and Tuition 


his year’s projected short- 

fall in unrestricted gift rev- 
enue and greater-than-expected ex- 
penditures for financial aid have 
prompted the Board of Trustees to 
adjust the total preliminary budget 
for the 1993-94 fiscal year, which 
begins July 1. At its March meeting 
the board increased the financial- 
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a formal three-year degree pro- 
gram at Oberlin—the General 
Faculty would need to approve 
such a program before it could be 
implemented, says Associate Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences 
Ira Steinberg. But the 1993-94 
Course Catalog explains how stu- 
dents can apply credit earned in 
Advanced Placement (AP) and In- 
ternational Baccalaureat (IB) pro- 
grams or at other colleges and 
universities toward their Oberlin 
requirements. Students with suffi- 
cient AP, IB, or transfer credit 
could earn an Oberlin degree in 


aid allocation of $14.8 million to $15 
million—a 9.4 percent increase over 
this year’s financial-aid budget of 
$13.7 million—and decreased the 
revenue expectation from $3 million 
to $2.8 million. 

To balance the adjusted budget, 
the trustees increased tuition from 
the proposed $18,750 to $18,825 and 


less than four years. 

“Oberlin recognizes the ability of 
some students to accelerate progress 
toward the undergraduate degree,” 
says the catalog in a section entitled 
“Three and Three-and-One-Half 
Year Bachelor’s Degree.” “The Col- 
lege facilitates this by accepting [AP, 
IB, and transfer credit].” 

Although advanced-placement 
credit has long been available to 
Oberlin’s incoming students and 
publicized in the course catalog, this 
is the first year the option has been 
advertised as a means to early gradu- 
ation. —CN 


Increased 


decreased the compensation-in- 
crease pools for the faculty and ad- 
ministrative and professional staff. 
The $75 tuition hike brings next 
year’s total student charges, which 
also include room, board, and ac- 
tivity fees, to $24,570—a 6.4 per- 
cent increase over this year’s 
charges. 


Maneker 
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Trustees Approve Plan to Renovate Peters 


t its March meeting the 
A Board of Trustees approved 
a $3.9 million renovation project for 
Peters Hall, as well as Rice Hall and 
the Carnegie and King buildings. 
The project is contingent upon the 
successful completion of a $2 mil- 
lion minicampaign. 


posals to solve the problems. [See 
“Trustees Postpone Decision on 
Peters Hall Project,” Winter 1993 
OAM.] 

‘Trustees considered “a smorgas- 
bord” of plans that included the ex- 
tremes of razing Peters or restoring 
it to its original condition, as well 


Peters Hall does not meet cur- 
rent codes for egress, ventilation, 
light, and fire suppression. President 
S. Frederick Starr’s senior staff pre- 
sented the board with several pro- 


as “everything in between,” says 
Herbert Kaatz, chair of the board’s 
buildings and grounds committee. 
The demolition option “met with a 
great deal of opposition,” he says. 


Campaign Will Help Fund Peters’ Kenovation 


In early summer Oberlin College will “kick off an ambitious public campaign” to help 


raise funds for the renovation of Peters Hall, says Vice-President for Development and Alumni 


Affairs Young Dawkins. The Board of Trustees approved the $2 million campaign at its March 


meeting. 


“We very much hope that the Oberlin community will respond generously to the trust- 


ees’ decision to renovate Peters Hall,”’ says Dawkins. 


The College has begun planning for the project, and bid specifications will be ready in 


December, when the board will determine financing allocation. 


“It is essential that we show real progress in this [fund-raising] effort by the board’s 


December meeting,” says Dawkins. 


The successful completion of the campaign, upon which the project is contingent, will 


raise nearly half of the projected $3.9 million cost of the renovation. The rest of the money 


will come from the board-authorized refinancing of revenue bonds at today’s lower interest 


rates, says Provost Sam Carrier. “With the savings in interest we are able to borrow an 
—CN 


additional $2.5 million without an increase in the debt-service budget,”’ he says. 


Off-Campus Housing 
for Domestic Partners 
he General Faculty has 
passed a domestic-partner- 
ship policy that grants unmarried 
student couples the same off-cam- 


Committee is reviewing proposals to 
extend College benefits to employ- 
ees’ domestic partners. ‘The commit- 
tee has been conducting a review of 


pus housing privileges that married 
student couples enjoy. The College 
grants off-campus status to married 
couples who submit a copy of their 
marriage license; students involved 
in same- or opposite-sex domestic 
partnerships will receive the same 
status when they sign an affidavit 
attesting to their commitment. 
The General Faculty Benefits 


the College’s medical coverage for 
more than a year, says Professor of 
Economics James Zinser, who is 
chair of the committee. “We are 
not recommending [an extension of 
benefits] at this time,” he says, but 
the committee is “soliciting bids 
from a number of providers” that 
will address coverage for domestic 
partners. 


The approved plan, devised by 
Robert Meyer, director of facilities 
planning and construction, and other 
members of the College’s Opera- 
tions Division, calls for the installa- 
tion of new plumbing, heating, 
ventilating, air-conditioning, and 
fire-alarm systems and illuminated 
exit signs. An elevator to be installed 
in the existing shaft will meet Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act (ADA) ac- 
cess requirements, as will rest rooms 
on all floors. Enclosed fire stairs with 
emergency lighting will replace the 
existing exterior fire escapes; new 
insulated windows and exterior doors 
will replace the existing units. 

“We chose the plan that would 
make [Peters] useful, safe, and in 
compliance” with existing codes, says 
Kaatz, as well as the one “with the 
least number of compromises.” The 
building’s “public spaces will be re- 
stored to the same perfection [they 
had] in 1885.” 

“We will hide and bury piping, 
conduits, and duct work in the ex- 
isting walls and ceilings;” however, 
fire alarms and sprinklers may be 
visible in offices and classrooms, says 
Meyer. “We will select and reuse 
fixtures of the period,” and “be care- 
ful about [other] materials we 
choose.” 

Once renovated Peters will con- 
tinue to house classrooms and of- 
fices. The offices of the bursar, 
financial aid, and registrar will be 
moved from Peters to the renovated 
first-floor of Carnegie. These offices 
will then be located in the same 
building as the Office of Admissions, 
providing students and prospective 
students with convenient access to 
the enrollment offices—what many 
on campus have called “one-stop 
shopping.” Moving some depart- 
ment and program offices from King 
and Rice to Peters will provide ad- 
ditional office and classroom space 


in the former. —CN 
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Questioning Commitment to Diversity 


inancial-aid and bill-payment 
FF concerns, coupled with wor- 
ries over the reorganization of the 
Office of Student Support Services 
(see related story on this page) have 
led many students to question the 
College’s commitment to maintain- 
ing a diverse student body. The class 
trustees, the Strategic Issues Steer- 
ing Committee’s student-life work 
group, and the student group Coa- 
lition for Diversity sponsored open 
forums to address these issues dur- 
ing the first half of spring semester. 

Oberlin “is losing sight of the 
goal of helping students with disad- 
vantaged backgrounds,” junior Ri- 
chard Aviles told the Oberlin Review 
in February, when the College no- 
tified students with unpaid fall-se- 
mester bills that they could not 
enroll for spring semester. College 
policy is that students must settle 
their term bills in full with either a 
lump-sum payment or via a prear- 
ranged payment schedule before the 
start of the next semester, says Pro- 
vost Sam Carrier. Students who can- 
not settle their accounts by the next 
semester’s enrollment deadline must 
withdraw. Six students withdrew at 
the beginning of spring semester for 
financial reasons. 

Members of Students for Finan- 
cial Rights, a student group formed 
when a similar situation arose last 
year, sponsored a protest of the 
policy. Several students cited as 
problems miscalculated bills, misin- 
formation about their financial-aid 
packages, and poor communication 
between the bursar’s and financial- 
aid offices. The Oberlin Review 
quoted senior Charles Whitlock de- 
scribing his attempts to sort through 
financial-aid and billing information: 
“It’s a circle. They just keep guid- 
ing me in a circle.” At the rally 
Whitlock said he had missed the 
registration deadline for spring se- 
mester; he is not currently enrolled. 

At an April open forum spon- 
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sored by the Division of Student Life 
and Services, at which Dean of Stu- 
dent Life and Services Pat Penn, 
Vice-President for Admissions and 
Financial Aid Thomas Hayden, and 
Provost Sam Carrier answered ques- 
tions, Carrier said staff members 
sought “to improve the timely flow 
of information” between the offices. 

Students worried about the fu- 
ture of need-blind admissions won- 
dered if the College’s consideration 
of special financial-aid packages for 
some students would lessen eco- 
nomic and cultural diversity on cam- 
pus. Who would define diversity and 
the people to be targeted for special 
aid? several students asked. “There 
won’t be any departure from” 
Oberlin’s commitment to diversity, 
Hayden said. “Very thoughtful dis- 
cussion” of the subject throughout 
the community should continue, and 
any changes should be “incremen- 


tal and monitored closely.” 

Students also voiced concerns 
that Student Support Services was 
being dismantled, heralding a de- 
cline in the College’s commitment 
to recruiting and retaining minor- 
ity students. 

“We are not dismantling” the 
office, Penn said at the April fo- 
rum. “We are directing it toward 
first-generation and low-income 
students.” By using College funds 
to support programs no longer 
funded by the government, “the 
College is confirming its commit- 
ment [to multiculturalism] and mak- 
ing it stronger,” he said. 

Students have come to consider 
student support services as “a place 
of advocacy,” says Penn. After the 
reorganization “their advocates will 
still be advocates,” he says, and 
“their concerns will have greater 
visibility within the division.” —CN 


Student Support Services Reorganized 


Anticipating the reduction of a federal grant 
that has partially funded the Office of Student 
Support Services, Dean of Student Life and 
Services Patrick Penn has reorganized the of- 
fice, distributing many of its functions to other 
departments within the Student Life and Ser- 
vices Division. The functions include programs 
addressing the needs of disabled, first-genera- 
tion, international, low-income, and minority 
students, as well as learning-assistance and 
counseling programs for all students. 

For 20 years a U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion grant, along with College funds, has sup- 
ported Oberlin’s programs for students 
needing special services. The government first 
defined those students as African Americans, 
Latinos, and native Americans, and later as 
the disabled, those from low-income families, 
and those who are members of the first gen- 
eration in their families to attend college. This 
year the guidelines include only low-income 


and first-generation students. 


Last year about 200 students met the 
federal criteria, and Oberlin received 
$243,516. With about 130 students meeting 
the new requirements, a grant of $150,000 
in 1993-94 “‘is the best we can expect,” says 
Penn, and the College may not receive any 
funds. Although awards are usually made in 
March, Clinton-administration transitions 
may delay announcements until June. 

“All of Student Support Service’s pro- 
grams will be maintained,” says Penn. 
“Those that do not meet the grant’s crite- 
ria will be distributed to other departments 
and supported with College funds.” 

After reorganization the office will fo- 
cus on the needs of low-income and first- 
generation students. If the College receives 
a grant this year, it will spend the funds 
only on services for these students. If the 
grant is not forthcoming, ‘‘we will need 
more money from the College, and | ex- 
pect we'll get it,’”’ says Penn. —CN 
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Sam Bertenthal Tackles the Tall Trails 


f Sam Bertenthal’s many un- 
Oe pursuits, he re- 
mains most passionate about run- 
ning. A triple-major (in psychology, 
sociology, and women’s studies) and 
an Oberlin Review reporter, the 1980 
graduate began running during his 
first year at Oberlin simply to stay 
in shape. 

A diver, Bertenthal qualified for 
NCAA Division HI championships 
in three of his four years at Oberlin 
and was Ohio Athletic Conference 
champion in one- and three-meter 
diving his senior year. But he en- 
joyed running so much that he de- 
cided to join the cross-country team 
in his junior year. Although he calls 


Men’s Indoor Track 1992-93 


Date 

Jan. 15 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 30 


Feb. 5 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 19 


Mar. 5-6 


NCAC Opponent 
at OBERLIN 


at OBERLIN 


at NCACR 


Score 
Non-scoring 
2nd of 4 (48 pts.) 


elays 7th of 9 (35 pts.) 


(Ohio Wesleyan) 


at OBERLIN 
at OBERLIN 
Greater Cleveland Colleges 


5th of 7 (39 pts.) 
4th of 6 (46 pts.) 
4th of 5 (33 pts.) 


Meet (at Baldwin-Wallace) 


NCAC Championships 


7th of 9 (28 pts.) 


(at Ohio Wesleyan) 


Season Highlights Junior sprinter Leigh Foster earned second-team All- 


NCAC honors by winning second place in the NCAC championships’ 55- 
meter dash. His time of 6.72 seconds set a new Oberlin record. Also at the 
conference meet the 880-yard relay team placed third with a time of 1: 
garnering third-team AIl-NCAC honors for senior Craig Johnson, juniors 
Foster and Jayfus Doswell, and sophomore Brian Williams. 


Women’s Indoor Track 1992-93 


Date NCAC Opponent 
Jan. 15 at OBERLIN 

Jan. 22 at OBERLIN 

Jan. 30 NCAC Relays 

(at Ohio Wesleyan) 
at OBERLIN 

at OBERLIN 


Score 
Non-scoring 

3rd of 3 (36 pts.) 
5th of 9 (35 pts.) 


Feb. 5 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 19 


4th of 7 (51 pts.) 
4th of 6 (47 pts.) 
3rd of 5 (40.5 pts.) 


Greater Cleveland Colleges 
Meet (at Baldwin-Wallace) 
NCAC Championships 

(at Ohio Wesleyan) 


Mar. 5-6 8th of 9 (14 pts.) 


Season Highlights One of eight College records broken this season fell to 
sophomore Meagan Cocke, whose leap of 35 feet 3-1/2 inches in NCAC 
championships’ triple jump also won first place—Cocke’s first conference 
title. Sophomore Dina Glendening took two fifth-place finishes at the 
championship meet: in the 1000-meter run (3:14.94) and in the 880 relay 
(2:00.94). 


himself the slowest member of 
the team, he was able to run 
long distances without tiring. 

Is Bertenthal’s assessment of 
his cross-country perfomance 
accurate? Dick Michaels, head 
coach of the men’s swimming 
and diving team, coached 
Bertenthal in both sports. “Sam 
was a good diver” and a “real 
fitness freak,” but he “is a far 
better runner now then he was 
then,” says Michaels with a 
chuckle. 

After graduating Bertenthal 
ran in five- and 10-kilometer 
races and marathons. His first 
ultra-marathon was a race around 
an oval in a city park, the goal 
being to run farther than anyone 
else in six hours. To his surprise, 
he finished second. He’s been 
hooked ever since. 

A race of more than 26 
miles, the ultra-marathon is an in- 
creasingly popular sub-genre of run- 
ning, says Bertenthal. This past 
summer Bertenthal ran the Laurel 
Highlands Trail Run, which took 
him over 70 miles of rugged terrain 
in the Appalachians southeast of 
Pittsburgh, and the Swiss Alpine 
Marathon in Davos, Switzerland. Al- 
though nearly 30 miles shorter than 
the Laurel Highlands run, the Swiss 
Alpine presents the runner with 
some mighty hurdles, not least 
among them the Sertig Pass, which 
towers to an altitude of 9000 feet. 

On runs of these lengths 
Bertenthal carries a small supply of 
food and water. Runners are also re- 
quired to have a handler, someone 
who meets them at designated points 
along the run to replenish supplies. 
Bertenthal is handled by his wife, 
Anne Humphreys, who helped see 


Sam Bertenthal 
through the Laurel Highlands in 7-1/2 hours. 


fee 


ran the 


70-mile_ultra-marathon 


him through the Laurel Highlands 
run in 17-1/2 hours. He completed 
the run, with the aid of a flashlight, 
shortly after dark, finishing 19th out 
of 50 starters. He also finished a re- 
spectable 365th out of 2000 in the 
Swiss Alpine Marathon. But the 
point is “not so much to finish first 
as it is to finish at all,” he says. 

A Pittsburgh resident, Bertenthal 
runs his family’s maintenance and 
cleaning-supply-distribution business 
and is considering going back to 
school to earn an M.B.A. degree. He 
plans to continue entering several 
marathons a year and at least a couple 
of ultra-marathons, including the 
Western States 100 in 1994. This 
100-mile run through the Sierras is 
the most prestigious ultra-marathon 
in the country and one of the most 
beautiful, he says. 

—KENNETH J. SCHNEIDER ‘89 
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Sophomore Swimmer Is NCAA Champion; 
Michaels is Conference Coach of the Year 


Ss ae Michael Heithaus 


“is already among the top few 
swimmers ever to come through 
Oberlin College, and he has just be- 
gun to show what he can do,” says 
Dick Michaels, men’s swimming and 
diving head coach. At the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) Division III swimming and 
diving championship meet, held in 
March at Emory University, 
Heithaus became Oberlin’s first na- 
tional swimming champion by tak- 
ing first place in the 400-yard 
individual 
medley with a 
time of 4:02.96. 


He earned two Date 


medley (4:10.56), and third in the 
1650 freestyle (16:14.05). 

Heithaus doesn’t shy away from 
the hard work it takes to become 
one of the best in the nation. Dur- 
ing the season he swims between 
12,000 and 14,000 yards a day. “I 
have been swimming competitively 
since I was 8 years old,” he says. “I 
do it because I love it, and in the 
end all the hard work pays off.” 

At the conference meet the 
NCAC coaches named Head Coach 
Michaels NCAC Coach of the Year 


Men’s Basketball 1992-93 


Record: 1-21 overall, 1-15 NCAC 
NCAC Opponent 
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for the second time in three years. 
During his 22 years at Oberlin 
Michaels has published 18 articles on 
swimming, produced 39 All-Ameri- 
cans, and hosted two national cham- 
pionships. 

“~.. Coach Michaels is the rea- 
son I came to Oberlin,” says 
Heithaus. “He has a great person- 
ality and he makes swimming fun 
while maintaining quality work- 
outs.” 

—SCOTT WARGO 
SPORTS INFORMATION DIRECTOR 


Women’s Basketball 1992-93 


Results: 0-21 overall, 0-16 NCAC 
Date NCAC Opponent 


more All-Ame— 
rica laurels by 
placing third 
in the 500 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


2 
5 
9 
6 

9 
13 


at 


VS. 
vs. 
VS. 
vs. 


at 


Denison 
EARLHAM 
ALLEGHENY 
WOOSTER 
KENYON 

Ohio Wesleyan 
WITTENBERG 


Case Western Reserve 


OHIO WESLEYAN 


Jes Ui WR 

firee-ets ty le jane 20° ac 
(4:34.19) and Jan. 23 at Rae 
° an. at egnen 
in the 1650 ate SS HICnV’ 
freestyle Feb. at Kenyon 

c Feb. vs. DENISON 
(15:59.10). Feb. at Wittenberg 

A month Feb. vs. 


earlier, at the 
North Coast 
Athletic Confe- 
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haus earned 
all-conference 
honors in three 
events, placing 
first and quali- 
fying for the 
nationals in the 
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(4:39.60), sec- 
ond in the 400 
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Season Highlights Senior forward Matt Burkett, an AllL-NCAC honorable- 


mention selection, led the Yeomen in scoring with an average of 17.5 points 


per game. Senior guard Dale Lewis led the team with 79 assists and 53 steals. 


Men’s Swimming and Diving 1992-93 


Date 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


N 


CAC Opponent 


at 


NCAC Championships 


NCAC Relays 
. DENISON 
Ohio Wesleyan 
. WITTENBERG 
. WOOSTER 


Case Western Reserve 


Kenyon 


Score 
4th of 8 (66 pts.) 


L 


W 
W 
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W 
W 


144 
132 
159 
135 
134 - 


Sth of 8 (403 pts.) 


Season Highlights The team finished 15th at the NCAA Division I 


swimming 
laurels at the meet: sophomore Michael Heithaus 


and diving championships. Iwo Yeomen earned All-America 
(see related story on this 


page) and junior Brett Bartlett. Bartlett placed fifth in the 200 butterfly and 
16th in the 100 butterfly. 
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Heithaus 


Michaels 


Season Highlights For the second consecutive season junior center Megan 
Schulte was named to the AIL-NCAC honorable-mention team. She led the 
Yeowomen and was fourth in the conference with 10.5 rebounds per game. 


Women’s Swimming and Diving 1992-93 


Date 


Nov. at 


Nov. vs. 


Nov. at 


Dec. VS. 
Jan. VS. 


Jan. at 
Jan. at 
Feb. 


NCAC Opponent 


NCAC Relays 
DENISON 

Ohio Wesleyan 
WITTENBERG 
WOOSTER 

Case Western Reserve 
Kenyon 


NCAC Championships 


Score 
7th of 8 (8 pts.) 


L 60.5 - 168.5 


Ww 
L 
L 
L 
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8th of 8 (147.5 pts.) 


134 
89 
54 
82 
76 


89 

123 
169 
108 
131 


Season Highlights First-year student Jennifer Kusner became the 
Yeowomen’s first national qualifier when she won fifth place in the 200-yard 
breaststroke at the NCAC championships. Her time of 2:29.47 set a College 
record. She also set Oberlin records in the 100 breaststroke (1:10.39), and 

the 400 individual medley (4:53.23) 


A TRIBE OF STONES 


Although it thrived just a half century ago, the Jewish avilzatin of eastern Europe 


has vanished almost as completely as the avilization of the anaent Incas. The author 


has traveled the breadth of the region documenting its remains. 


The author found the 
grave of her great-grand- 
mother in Radauti, 

Romania. Ettel Gruber was 
among the Romanian Jews 
who survived the Holo- 
caust; she died in 1947. 


BY RUTH ELLEN GRUBER ’7| 


VERLOOKING THE QUAINT LITTLE WINE-MAKING VILLAGE OF 
Mad, in the rolling hills of northeastern Hungary, a 200-year-old syna- 


gogue rises at the end of a muddy lane. Built about 1795, it is an austere 


white building with a curving baroque fagade, an archi- 
tectural treasure. The synagogue is empty and dilapi- 
dated now. Inside, though, remain traces of colorful 
frescoes on the vaulted ceiling and vigorous carvings of 
lions, griffins, stags, and flowers. A few hundred yards 
away, the weathered, eroded tombstones in the old Jew- 
ish cemetery climb a steep slope at the edge of the 
village. They are slipping and tipping over from age 
and gravity; many are illegible, almost crumbling. 
Only one Jew still lives in Mad—Terko Klein, a 


gnarled, 80-year-old woman whose house is at the 
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bottom of the muddy lane. The day I met her, she 
could only spare a moment or two to talk. It was a late 
Friday afternoon in October; shadows were lengthen- 
ing. She was rushing home to light the candles for 
Friday night. “Shabbos is coming! I have to get home!” 
she insisted. 

A tablet in the empty synagogue lists local Jews killed 
in Nazi death camps—among the hundreds memorial- 
ized there are Terko’s husband and son. All alone, she 
keeps Jewish traditions and buys her meat from a ko- 
sher butcher who makes the rounds twice a month from 
Miskolc, 50 miles away. 

Before World War II five million Jews lived in east- 
central Europe. Today, 50 years after the Holocaust, 
the total Jewish population in this region is under 
150,000. ‘The Nazis desecrated and demolished syna- 
gogues and uprooted Jewish cemeteries, often using the 
carved tombstones as paving material. During 40 years 
of Communist rule, abandoned buildings and_ burial 
grounds were often bulldozed to make way for urban 
development—or simply left as they were, to deterio- 
rate slowly out of neglect. Almost no Jews remained— 
who was to care? 


DISCOVERING A DETERIORATING LEGACY 


All over the area, however—as in Mad—hundreds of 


Jewish cemeteries, former synagogues, and Jewish build- 


ings still stand. Many of the buildings languish in ruins 
or have been converted into churches, schools, sports 
halls, museums, even a drop-off laundry service. Most 
of the thousands of Jewish cemeteries have become so 
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overgrown with trees, weeds, and creepers that many 
of their locations have passed out of memory. 

The late Polish writer Anna Kamienska described 
these places as “a tribe of stones, a people of stones, an 
obstinate tribe which is ever marching and ever shouting 
and calling voicelessly . . . still talking about those who 
lived here and passed away. About righteous men, just 
and charitable, about God-fearing and loving women 
who toiled for others.” All but forgotten, they are the 
ruins of a vanished civilization, bearing eloquent testimony 
to the long, rich, history of Jewish culture in the region. 

On a quest to seek out and document these places 
I’ve traveled thousands of miles throughout Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and what used to be 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. My quest began almost 
accidentally. On journalistic assignment in September 
1989 I attended a lavish dedication ceremony for the 
newly restored synagogue in Szeged, a town in south- 
ern Hungary where only a few hundred Jews live, com- 
pared to about 5000 before the Holocaust. Built around 
1903, the enormous domed structure glitters with mo- 
saics, gilding, stained glass, and a myriad of other daz- 
“ling details. I had no idea that a Jewish building of such 
magnificence still stood in provincial eastern Europe. — 

My brother, who had recently become director of 
the Jewish Heritage Council, a New York-based orga- 
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The massive majesty of the 90-year-old Great Synagogue in Szeged, Hungary, impelled 
the author to seek out other Jewish landmarks in eastern Europe. Although the building 


nization dedicated to preserving Jewish monuments, also 
attended the Szeged ceremony. Afterward I accompa- 
nied him for a few days while he looked for and docu- 
mented other synagogues for his organization. We found 
about a dozen. They were extraordinary buildings, fine 
examples of period architecture. But their condition 
shocked us. None bore a plaque indicating it had been 
a synagogue. One was ruined. One had been converted 
into a theater. One was under reconstruction as a de- 
partment store. In one—used as a warehouse for kitchen 
appliances— elegant, beautifully decorated pillars rose 
among washing machines. A false ceiling covered the 
barrel-vaulted upper floor, but from the outside we could 
glimpse the frescoed ceiling and hanging chandeliers 
through upper windows. 

My journalistic work took me back to eastern Eu- 
rope frequently over the next few months during the 
anti-Communist changes. During each trip I began to 
search out Jewish monuments—first casually, simply to 
send the information to my brother. Yet my interest 
grew with each discovery, and I soon delved into the 
work on my own. 

Several factors moved me and intensified the more I 
explored. Fascination with what I was discovering—a 
wealth of historically and artistically important monu- 
ments—was one motivation. Anger was another—not 
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is occasionally used for secular cultural events, Hungary's Jewish community and 
government have agreed to perpetually maintain it as a synagogue. 
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just at the Holocaust and the destruction of the Jews in 
eastern Europe, but anger that the relics of Jewish civi- 
lization had been allowed to vanish so completely from 
consciousness. 

Even most Jews were unaware of what remained. 
Those in the West generally wanted nothing to do 
with countries viewed as a mass graveyard, a closed 


chapter. The Jews of east-central Europe were scarcely 
more cognizant. I had lived and worked there since 
1978, including six years as chief United Press Interna- 
tional correspondent in Belgrade, Warsaw, and Vienna, 
but I was only barely aware of the wealth and impor- 
tance of the Jewish monuments that still existed. The 
region’s remaining Jewish communities are tiny, con- 


Excerpts from Ruth Ellen Gruber’ 
Jewish Heritage ‘Travel: 
A Guide to Central and Eastern Europe 


FROM THE CHAPTER “BEGINNINGS” 

“T tried to detach myself; to investigate, to inquire, to write up 
descriptions of synagogue buildings and ghettos and graveyards 
and ignore the ghosts who clustered around the doorways or 
shimmered in the shadowy depths of young forests grown up 
around the weathered tombs. 

“Most of the time I was successful, more or less. After all, my 
father is an archaeologist and artifacts were part of my child- 
hood. I have lived for years in Italy where the ruins of the 
ancients are a part of the landscape altogether taken for granted. 
Buildings are buildings after all; stones are stones... right?” 


BECKOV, SLOVAKIA 
“The [cemetery], dating from the 19th century, is a scene of 
utter abandonment set against the hulking mass of the [ruined] 
castle: Tombstones are tipped over and broken, pedestals are 
bare. 

“Who, I wondered, had been Rosa Reif, whose name was all 
that was left on a broken chunk of marble.” 


KARCZEW, POLAND 

“The cemetery is utterly for- 
saken, the three dozen or so 
gravestones broken or eroded 
or tipped over and drifted over 
by the pale river sand, which 
has sifted over the entire open 
expanse. The smooth surface of 
the sand is criss-crossed by the 
footprints of people and dogs; 
bones (animal? human?) litter 
the sand. A timeless hush hangs 
over the place and even local 
noises—bird calls, motors, 
children’s voices—seem far, far, 
away.” 


ABONY, HUNGARY 


“Tt is not the most ruined syna- 
gogue building in | lungary, 
nor the most beautiful or most 
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ravaged. Somehow, however, it Richly carved but weathered tomb 
reminds me of a living crea- 


ture; a wounded animal, per- 


Stones are scattered amid brush in the Siret, Romania, Jewish cemetery, which dates to 


the loth century. Once the capital of Moldavia and site of one of the area’s first Jewish settlements, the small northern 
Romanian town is now home to only about a dozen Jews. 


haps; an abandoned pet. It seems to feel and actually to mourn, 
as if it were alive.” 


RUSE, BULGARIA 

“Ajzner, an intense, bearded man who was born just after the 
end of the war, is typical of many Bulgarian Jews. Being Jewish 
for him meant an ethnic, not a religious, identity. ‘No one was 
brought up to pray,’ he said. ‘.... there were no books, no 
rabbis, no prayers. Everything we learned came from stories old 
Jews told us about the past.’ 

“Since the political changes, this, too, has changed. For the 
first time in his life, Ajzner took part in a Seder at Passover 
L9G ls 

“He and the Jewish community hope to regain possession of 
the Ashkenazic synagogue and restore it as a prayer house and 
little museum. 

““You who were brought up without religious education, do 


you want to pray as a Jew?’ I asked Ajzner. 
“He smiled. ‘Yes,’ he said.” 
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sisting of elderly Holocaust survivors. Young people in 
villages or towns rarely know where the monuments 
and cemeteries are. 

Once I began searching, I learned to ask directions 
only of people who looked old enough to remember 
the once-thriving culture. Even then, I often had to ask 
more than one. The only person I found who remem- 
bered the Jewish cemetery of Mera, Hungary, was an 
old drunk, who got in the car and guided me there. I 
found the broken frame of a gate and a few eroded 
tombstones embedded in a thick wall of brush. 


KEEPING THE LEGACY ALIVE 

Only now, in the wake of Communism’s collapse, are 
these places becoming easily accessible to scholars, tour- 
ists, and other interested visitors, and only now is their 
symbolic and historic importance becoming widely rec- 
ognized. The Communists did little even to document 
their existence. Such research was neither easy nor en- 
couraged under the regimes’ anti-Semitic policies, 
euphemustcally called anti-Zionist. 

A handful of individuals in each country, mainly act- 
ing on their own, had carried out such work. These 
people became my guides when I began my own explo- 
rations. 

In Prague, I met Jiri Fiedler, a children’s book edi- 
tor interested in small-town Czech history and archi- 
tecture. Although he is not Jewish, Jiri’s hobby is seeking 
out forgotten Jewish monuments, and he has spent more 
than a decade wandering around Bohemia and Moravia 
on his bicycle looking for what remains. He told me 
the Communist secret police had called him in for ques- 
tioning once or twice because they considered these 
activities suspect—particularly for a non-Jew. Yet a year 
after the Communists’ ousting, he was able to publish a 
detailed guide to the Czech republic’s Jewish sights. 

Lajos Lowy is one of only four Jewish men re- 
maining in the famous wine-making village of Tokaj, 
near Mad in northeastern Hungary. He told me how 
he had become obsessed with trying to document the 
abandoned Jewish cemeteries and to preserve the few 
remaining synagogue buildings in the surrounding 
county. Before the war about 20,000 Jews lived in the 
county; today there are about 20. “I keep seeing them, 
thinking of them: the cemeteries, the synagogues. . . . 
Day and night I only think of how to save these places,” he 
told me. 


A PERSONAL JOURNEY 

Lajos, Jiri, and perhaps half a dozen other individuals 
generously shared their knowledge with me. They pored 
over maps with me, gave me lists of places, sometimes 
even guided me personally to sites. Usually, though, I 
traveled alone. At times I felt like an archaeologist, slash- 
ing through vines, delving and digging into a past that 
had been a vibrant present little more than a decade 
before I was born. I felt pain—and pride—with every 
discovery. Pain at the destruction, at the desecration, at 
the loss, at the oblivion. Pride at the extent and beauty 
of what I was discovering, the evidence of centuries of 
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Jewish civilization and its rich artistic patrimony. Like 
Lajos, I sometimes elt a little obsessed. I felt a duty, 
somehow, to visit as many of these forgotten places as 
possible—to put as many of them as possible back on 
the map. 

One of my most poignant encounters was in Radauti, 
the small town in northern Romania that my grand- 


felt like an archaeologist, delving and 
digging into a past that had been a vibrant 


present shortly before | was born. 


parents had left before World War I. Some 5000 Jews— 
one-third of the town’s population—lived in Radauti 
before the Holocaust. In the spring of 1991 I joined 
two dozen of the town’s remaining 80 Jews at the Pass- 
over Seder. We sat at long tables in the big, twin- 
towered synagogue’s small prayer room. It was chilly, 
and we kept on our coats or hats. We ate matzo kugel 
and hard-cooked eggs, boiled potatoes and brisket. We 
drank sweet kosher wine from Israel. Candles guttered 
in tall silver candlesticks, and an old, grizzled man—the 
only person there who still remembered my family— 
led the service in a quavering voice. His accent and inflec- 
tions evoked eerie images of the past: My great-grandparents 
had probably sung the prayers the same way in the same 
place. It was as if I were seeing their ghosts. 

During my travels, Pve discovered wonderful ex- 
amples of folk and religious art, and I’ve explored an- 
cient Jewish ghettos and former shtetls that look just 
like Mare Chagall paintings. I’ve met lonely human 
relics of a once-crowded culture, like Lajos Lowy and 
Terko Klein—isolated individuals somehow keeping 
their faith as a memorial to the vanished world that 
once surrounded them. 

Mad, Tokaj, Mera, Radauti, and thousands of other 
places: each ruined synagogue or abandoned cemetery 
is a memorial to the Holocaust, just as Auschwitz is— 
but each is a memorial to an individual Jewish com— 
munity. This, too, has fueled my quest. Synagogues 
and cemeteries, ghetto streets and shtetls—like the hand- 
ful of east-European Jews who lived through the Holo- 
caust, they too are survivors and must not be forgotten. 0 


RuTH ELLEN GRUBER, 4 free-lance writer and 
photographer, lives in a century-old farmhouse in Italy’s 
Umbria region. The daughter of Facob 42, 47 and Shirley 
Moskowitz °42 Gruber, Ruth is the author of Jewish Heri- 
tage Travel: a Guide to Central and Eastern Europe, 
which was published by John Wiley & Sons in 1992. She is 
working on a book about fewish people, places, perception, 
and memory in central Europe. 


Breaking the Rules Today women students at 


Oberlin enjoy the same social freedoms as men students. That wasn't 


always the case 


BY TERESA HEINZ ’94 AND CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


TUDENTS ARRIVING AT OBERLIN 


IN FALL 1969 ENCOUNTERED A THOROUGHLY MODERN INNOVATION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION—TWO OF THE COUNTRY’S FIRST COED 
DORMS—ALONGSIDE THE RAGGED REMNANTS OF IN LOCO PARENTIS— 


the notion that colleges and universities should regu- 
late student behavior. 

To enforce in Joco parentis most institutions of higher 
learning had for decades employed social rules and regu- 
lations for women, but not for men. Oberlin’s 1959 
freshman handbook highlighted the disparity. “Women’s 
social rules at Oberlin are about as liberal as you could 
reasonably desire. . . . Men’s hours are even more 


liberal. ... In short, they have none at all.” 

But by the end of the 1960s the system of rules and 
regulations was waning at Oberlin and elsewhere, worn 
away by the decade's social revolution. The history of 
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Now a coed dormitory, Talcott Hall was once a women’s dorm, 
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the system’s birth and demise chronicles society’s chang- 
ing expectations about proper female decorum. 

The first coeducational college in the country, Ober- 
lin was the first to devise a governance system for women 
students. The College’s founders were aware of the 
social problems inherent in their coeducation “experi- 
ment,” wrote Lulu Holmes in her 1939 study, A History 


of the Position of the Dean of Women in a Select Group of 


Co-educational Colleges and Universities in the United States. 
They placed female students in the care of a “judicious” 
lady principal, whose job it was to “correct their habits 
and to mold the female character.” 
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This photograph dates to 1933. 
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The position of lady principal evolved into that of 
dean of women. Assisted by a board of female faculty 
members or faculty wives that later included six women 
students elected by their peers, the dean set rules that 
encompassed all aspects of women students’ lives. In 
1870 women needed special permission to walk in the 
fields and woods or to visit the railroad station, and 
under no circumstances could they walk for recreation 
with men. 


IF YOU CONTROL THE WOMEN, 

THEN YOU CONTROL THE MEN 

As the experimental aura of coeducation dissipated, the 
College allowed women to manage more of their own 
lives, but the crux of the system—curfews and specific 
visitation hours—remained. In the early part of the cen- 
tury the curfew was simple; in 1900 all women students 
had to be at home by 7:30 pM and in bed with the lights 
out at 10:00 pm. During the following decades the Col- 


lege made curfews more lenient and allowed upperclass 


women to stay out later than their second- and first- 
year peers. Women returning from College events or 
from meetings of College organizations could come 
home a half hour after curfew. Weekend curfews were 
later than those on weekdays. 

Women’s rules were a way to control all students, 
says Martha Malik Verda ’48, Oberlin’s last dean of 
women and former Psychological Services counselor 
and former assistant professor of psychology. The idea 
was “if you can control the women, then you can con- 
trol the men,” says Verda, who is cofounder of Psycho- 
logical Associates of Oberlin, where she maintains a 
private practice. 

Men found that campus life dwindled after the 
women were “put to bed early,” noted writer Allyn 
Moss in a January 1958 Mademoiselle article about 
Oberlin’s campus life. “The men have no hours, but 
parties, they say, fizzle out as soon as the women make 
their Cinderella-like exits,” wrote Moss. 

House mothers, older women who lived in the 


Where Did We Go from There? 
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Topay’s OBERLIN STUDENTS enjoy social freedoms engendered 
during the 1960s and ’70s. The Statement of Social Responsi- 
bility adopted by the Student Senate in 1966 still prefaces the 
social-conduct section of each year’s rules and regulations hand- 
book. It reads, in part, “Collectively we will establish a frame- 
work of rules that leaves a wide area of free choice, while 
building a tradition of respect for responsible behavior. Indi- 
vidually, we commit ourselves to govern our actions within this 
framework ... .” 

Students are no longer subject to curfews, and women as 
well as men “come and go as they please,” says Deborah McNish, 
director of residential life and associate dean of students. Al- 
though all dormitories, co-ops, and program houses are elec- 
tronically locked 24 hours a day for security reasons, students’ 
identification cards are programmed to unlock all on-campus 
student residences, giving them around-the-clock access to the 
public areas of their, or anyone else’s, campus homes. 

This system does not create a totally risk-free living envi- 
ronment, but students notice and alert others if there is a stranger 
in their building, says sophomore Alexandra Radocchia, a 
Harkness Co-op resident. While Radocchia and fellow Harkness 
residents Nena Davis and Larisa Mann, who are also sopho- 
mores, agree that women’s safety concerns need to be addressed, 
they prefer dealing with those issues with their peers or as 
individuals. 

At the beginning of each semester residents of each of 
Oberlin’s 24 on-campus student-housing facilities, or sections 
of larger facilities, discuss the concerns of group living and 
determine their own regulations. Harkness residents have “a lot 
of rules, but they’re self-imposed,” says Radocchia, a distinction 
that is preferable, she says, to rules imposed from without. | 

The level of student participation in house meetings varies 
from house to house, and is often a matter of whether or not 
“people have time,” says Radocchia. Busy students must often 


ask themselves “is [the issue to be discussed] important enough?” 
says Davis. “The more important issues attract bigger crowds.” 

First-year student Jordan Hadley lives in Dascomb Residence 
Hall, where quiet hours and smoking were this year’s biggest 
social-rule issues, he says. In determining the quiet hours of 
10:00 pm to 8:00 AM during the week and 1:00 aM to 10:00 AM on 
weekends Dascomb residents were divided between “people who 
really like to party and people who don’t,” says Hadley, even 
though a party may continue—quietly—during quiet hours. 
Smoking was “a real huge issue” with which voice majors were 
particularly concerned, he says. Dascomb residents allow smok- 
ers to smoke in their rooms and the second-floor smoking lounge, 
but not in the building’s other public areas, he says. 

While discussion of such obvious group-living concerns as 
noise and smoking is the most common outcome of the self- 
governance system, it sometimes results in eyebrow-raising poli- 
cies, such as coed bathrooms and showers. Several residence halls 
have such facilities, and arrangements differ in each. A person 
entering the Harkness coed toilets or showers can position an 
entryway sign to indicate whether she or he prefers to use the 
facilities alone, with members of the same sex, or with members 
of both sexes. 

“It’s not enforced coedness,” says Radocchia. She, Davis, and 
Mann say that the arrangement fosters comfort and trust among 
Harkness residents. Davis says she can’t help but feel comfort- 
able with people she’s seen “walking around in their bathrobes,” 
and she believes the system prohibits people from “objectifying 
women.” “You can’t have illusions” about women, agrees Mann, 
when you see them first thing in the morning and “without 
makeup, etc.” 

McNish admits that she was originally taken aback by the 
concept of coed bathrooms and showers, but during her two 
years at Oberlin she hasn’t received any complaints from stu- 
dents. “I swear to God it works,” she exclaims. —CN 
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dorms, supervised students’ adherence to the rules. ‘They 
chastised occasional rule breakers with minor punish- 
ments such as groundings—imposing temporary ear- 
lier curfews. Women who consistently broke the rules 
had to answer to the dorm’s house council, the Judicial 
Board of the Student Senate, or the dean of women. 
Recalcitrant offenders risked probation, suspension, or 
even dismissal from the College. 


QUESTIONING THE DOUBLE STANDARD 
Generations of Oberlin women obeyed the rules, but 
as the decades passed, many began to question the lop- 
sided standards. “Men had social regulations, to act 
like gentlemen, but no social rules. I thought that this 
was ridiculous,” says Susan Schatzki Skinner 752. A 
former teacher and mental-health worker, Skinner is a 
member of the board of the Oberlin Consumers Co- 
operative, where she works. 

“People like me, who had freedom in high school, 
felt we were much too mature for the [social rules] 
nonsense,” Skinner says. “We either lived with it or 
found ways to break the rules.” 

“There were lots of creative ways that people got 
around the system, [like] jamming the door open, hav- 
ing someone ready on the inside [to let you in],” recalls 
Verda, describing the many ways women students got 
around the lock-out policy—the regulation stipulating 
that dormitory doors be locked shut for the night at 
the final curfew. 

While women schemed up ways to circumvent cur- 
fews, students of both sexes became increasingly frus- 
trated with parietal rules, which governed women and 
men’s visits to one another’s dorms and rooms. For 
many years the sexes could mingle during set hours in 
the lounge areas of women’s dorms, yet the rules for- 
bade women to set foot in the men’s dorms. The Col- 
lege later relaxed that rule to allow women in men’s 
dorms for scheduled and chaperoned social functions. 

By 1964 women were allowed to visit men’s rooms 
on alternate Sunday afternoons from 2:00 pm to 5:30 
pM. Men could visit women’s rooms with the house 
mother’s approval. In both instances couples had to 
keep three feet on the floor at all times and to leave the 
door open the width of a wastebasket—the rule of 
thumb for measuring the required six-inch aperture. 

In the mid-1960s students began demanding pri- 
vacy in their personal lives, unlimited hours for women 
students, and dorms to be open 24 hours a day with 
sectional autonomy—the right of residents of each sec- 
tion in the dorm to determine their own visiting and 
quiet hours. College regulations were as “humiliating 
and as sexist as [they] could be,” says Bernie Mayer ’68. 
A partner with CDR Associates, a conflict-manage- 
ment consulting firm based in Boulder, Colorado, 
Mayer was a student senator while he was enrolled at 
Oberlin and worked on many student efforts to dismiss 
social rules. 

‘Tensions peaked in spring 1968 when the General 
Faculty rejected a Student Senate proposal to allow 
dorm residents to set their own visitation policies be- 
tween the hours of noon and midnight. The senate 


retaliated by declaring all dorms open 24 hours and 
planning a sleep-in at Noah Hall, but it aborted the 
plan when the General Faculty Council agreed to appoint 
a joint faculty-student committee to study the issue. 

When Verda accepted the dean’s position the fol- 
lowing fall, she also accepted the inevitability of open 
dorms and sectional autonomy. “It’s coming,” she re- 
members thinking. “Our job is to handle it as responsi- 
bly as we can.” A clinical psychologist and former dean 
of the counseling center at Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity, Verda helped establish coed dorms, revoke women’s 
rules, and abolish the offices of dean of women and 
dean of men at Oberlin. “My major concern was that 
women were so often being treated as second-class citi- 
zens, as children,” she says. 

That fall the College allowed sectional autonomy 
between 10:00 AM and midnight on weekdays and until 
2:00 AM on weekends. Although many of the visitation 
restrictions remained even after coed dorms debuted 
the following year, students’ social-rule concerns took a 
back seat to other issues. 

“Social rules easily became the battle cry in the first 
stage of student revolution,” says Nancy Aron ’70 de- 
scribing a campus convulsed by “major transformations.” 
The founder and executive director of the Alliance for 
Justice in Washington, D.C., Aron says the revolution's 
second stage focused on mobilizing opposition against 
the Vietnam War. 

Students may not have been protesting the rules, 
but neither were they obeying them. “When you looked 
at life and death situations like [the war], you didn’t 
care if the door was open six inches,” recalls Liz Bur- 
gess ’73, who is taking a sabbatical from her social- 
work and counseling career to study at the Cleveland 
Institute of Art. “There were a lot of crushed wastebas- 
kets.” 

The remaining remnants of the social rules began to 
fade after the coed dorms opened. The visitation hours 
defined by the College in fall 1968 were still effective in 
1970. In 1973 dorms in which women lived were still 
locked at midnight, but for security, not curfew, rea- 
sons. The 1976-77 student handbook introduced the 
visitation policy that exists today: “... it is the policy 
of the College that each section or residence hall should 
determine its visitation policy.” 


AN EMERGING FEMINISM 

While the social-rule issue was essentially one of equal 
rights for women, many students who fought the rules 
did not define their struggle as a feminist one. “Women 
were well aware that there was a disparity” between 
rules for women and men, says Andra Hotchkiss 68, a 
partner in the Boston law firm Sullivan & Worcester, 
yet many students who protested the rules were doing 
so “not necessarily for feminist reasons,” she says. 

It’s interesting “how little we understood it in those 
terms,” says Mayer. “We wanted to have our way with 
our own urges; we weren’t thinking of it as a women’s 
issue. Now we wonder if the sexual revolution was such 
a wonderful thing, but we were definitely part of it.” 

Verda was aware of those motivations, but, as dean 
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The Women’s Collective: A Place of Their Own 


“WE HAVE A space, where 
we may meet, discuss and 
listen to one another's vi- 
sions, dance together, 
share poetry . . . ,” wrote 
junior Jenna Schieffer in 
an essay about life in the 
women’s collective that 
the Oberlin Review pub- 
lished in its September 
25, 1992, issue. 

The collective, which 
has been housed in 
Baldwin Cottage since fall 
1991, is one of Oberlin’s 
two single-sex residence 
halls—Zechiel House is a 
men’s dorm. Founded in 
1972, just three years af- 
ter the Oberlin debut of coed dorms, the collective was previ- 
ously located in Thurston House and then Mallory House, both 
of which were closed (Thurston was later demolished) because 
of rising maintenance costs. 

Although the collective has nearly tripled in size since its 
latest move—Baldwin can accommodate 35 women while Mallory 
had been able to house only 13—it remains a small community. 
Before moving to the collective in fall 1992, senior Noelle Howey 
had lived in dorms and co-ops where she felt “superfluous.” 
Baldwin’s small community allowed her to “take a more active 
role,” she says. 

“T wanted to experience life in a community of activist 
women,” says Howey, and to address “racism within the women’s 
community” by learning “how to build bridges.” 

Hearing other students dub Baldwin “the lesbian dorm” or 
“the white girls’ dorm” dismays Howey. Collective members are 
a diverse group, she says, representing many cultural backgrounds 
and all sexual orientations. 

“People have a skewed view of the collective,” she says. 
“(They] get threatened by a group of women who choose to 


Members of the women’s collective gather in Baldwin Cottage’s lounge for the first 
house meeting of the 1993 spring semester. 


live together.” 

Last spring the collec- 
tive drew campus scru- 
and some charges of 
sexism—for its policy re- 
quiring that all male visi- 
tors be escorted by 
members. 
Baldwin is Oberlin’s “only 
reserved "“Sespaces = 10T 
women,” and the policy 
was meant to safeguard 
that space, says Howey, 
explaining her under- 
standing of the policy. 

At the beginning of 
this year the collective 
changed that policy to al- 
low men to enter Baldwin 
unescorted if their purpose is to visit a resident. Stressing that 
no one woman represents or speaks for the collective, Howey 
says she supported the change because the escort policy alien- 
ated many people. 

Residential Commons Coordinator Ehrai Adams works with 
the collective and speaks admiringly of its efforts “to live with 
some of the ideas that came out of feminism.” In negotiating their 
living arrangements, for example, the members deal with issues 
of “hierarchy and power, and what it means to be a collective. . . . 
[They are] trying to be an egalitarian community,” says Adams. 

All collective members are required to attend and participate 
in house meetings, which are run according to feminist process. 
Unlike majority-rule-based systems of governance, feminist pro- 
cess requires that all members agree to a proposal before adopt- 
ing it. Every member gets an opportunity to speak her piece, 
and a system that rotates meeting facilitators ensures that no 
one person’s opinions are favored. Although feminist process is 
not always efficient, “during fall semester we got better at it”, 
says Howey, and collective meetings usually result in “a lot of 
active debate.” —CN 
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of women, she had her own agenda. “In my perspective, 
women’s rights were the issue,” she says. “I knew the 
ways in which our wings were clipped.” Open and coed 
dorms offered women an opportunity “to get out of 
oppressive measures,” she says. 

“Women were beginning to speak out,” says Cindy 
Stewart ’74, but they “didn’t have the language for their 
questions. The issues hadn’t yet been defined.” A school- 
bus driver, Stewart lives in Oberlin with her two-year- 
old daughter. 

With the demise of the rules that had fettered them, 
women at Oberlin could focus on feminist concerns. 
They began to speak openly about limited opportuni- 
ties for women, women’s health, birth control, and abor- 
tion. In the past “women barely used [those] words,” 
says Verda. “Freedom and [better] self images” were the 
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issues Verda often discussed with students when she 
joined Psychological Services as a counselor in 1971 
after the dean of students’ office absorbed the offices of 
the dean of women and dean of men. 

The insurgency of the 1960s and ’70s eradicated 
special rules for women, and today’s students, women 
and men alike, have the same social freedoms. Stewart 
remembers the changes of the period as major steps in 
the development of the women’s movement. “When I 
look back I realize how far we’ve come, it gives me 
hope that the human race can evolve. ‘Things are bet- 
ter because of what happened then.” 


TERESA HEINZ ws a junior English major at 
Oberlin. Cynthia Nickoloff is features and news editor 
of the OAM. 
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Graduate School 
of Theology When their 


former hospitals merged recently, 
Thomas C. Pexton ’58 B.D., chap- 
lain at Mil- 
waukee’s newly 
created Sinai Sa- 
maritan Medical 
Center, began 
working with 
Carol Browning 
"58, the new 
hospital’s neona- Peston 
tal intensive-care-unit medical di- 
rector. Tom baptizes and blesses 
some of the babies in the unit 
and gives support to the babies’ 
felatives. (carol.cares iorethe 
medical needs of the babies, 
many of whom are extremely un- 
derweight, and some of whose 
mothers lacked prenatal care or 
were substance abusers. Tom is 
married to Connie Stidley ’52, a 
certified social worker whose late 
father was dean of the GST un- 
til his death in 1958. Connie’s 
mother, almost 95, lives with the 
couple in Shorewood, Wis. 


Kindergarten Training 


School Clevelander Catherine 
Morrison Bishop ’29 is one of 
seven 1929 Kindergarten ‘Train- 
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Double Pulitzers for OC grads; Latinos and musicians hold 
reunions; alumni in Japan get together; Rodney King has Obie 
on his side; E-mail directory still accepting entries 
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Pulitzers to 2 Oberlin Alumni 


By John Burgess °72 


HE Pulitzer committee in April hon- 
| eee not one, but two Oberlin gradu- 
ates. Christopher Rouse ’71, a professor of 
composition at the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, received the Pulitzer Prize in Music for 
his Trombone Concerto, which premiered 
at Avery Fisher Hall in New York in De- 
cember. Michael Dirda ’70, a writer and edi- 
tor at the Washington Post’s “Book World” 
section, won the Pulitzer Prize for Distin- 
guished Criticism for essays and reviews cov- 
ering subjects ranging from the Bible as lit- 
erature to children’s books. 

Dirda majored first in biology, then 
economics before settling on English. But 
the professor he considers the most influ- 
ential was one in the French Department, 
Mathis Szykowski, who dished out such 
assignments as “write a story that is both 
comic and pathetic at the same time.” 
Dirda recalls: “The whole process of writ- 
ing papers and thinking about language 
made me a far better writer—maybe a 
writer, period.” 

He joined “Book World” in 1978, after 
teaching English in France, completing a 
doctorate in comparative literature at 
Cornell University, and working as a free- 
lance reviewer. He now writes about three 
major pieces a month for “Book World,” 
with a general purpose of “beating the drum 
for books.” His subject matter is diverse. 


The collection that won the Pulitzer ex- 
plored, among other things, a thriller by 
Elmore Leonard (he loved it; it was 
“unputdownable”), Daniel J. Boorstin’s The 
Creators (he savaged it), and a new transla- 
tion of the 
complete 
works of 
Rabelais. 
AP alien 
what I’m 
good at is 
conveying 
my own 
pleasure or Dirda 
excitement 

in a writer or a book,” he says. “I can 
make the reader feel it.” 

In an April 1992 essay, he described a 
challenge he received at age 14 from his 
father: read the Bible cover to cover and 
you'll get $100. It took Dirda six months to 
finish the job, but he came away with much 
more than the money. He described it in 
the essay: 

“Like a grounding in the classics or a 
thorough knowledge of baseball, familiarity 
with the Bible invests life, whether one is a 
believer or not, with a kind of ballast, steady- 
ing one through moments of crisis, provid- 
ing words or stories of such gravity and soul- 
shaking power that they become formative 
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experiences, like running away from home 
or falling in love.” 

He is married to Marian Peck Dirda ’70. 
They have three sons, aged 2, 6, and 8; in a 
recent essay on being addicted to collecting 
books, he mused about his dreams that “my 
kids will actually fight someday over who 
gets Dad’s books.” The family lives in Silver 
Spring, Maryland, a Washington suburb. 

iitkemWiraa, 
Rouse went on 
to Cornell after 
Oberlin. He com- 
pleted a doctorate 
in composition 
there, then taught 
at the University 
of Michigan. 
From 1986 to 
1989 he worked 
in his home- 
Rouse town, Baltimore, 
as composer-in- 
residence at the Baltimore Symphony. Since 
then he has been teaching and composing at 
the Eastman School in Rochester, New York. 
He is married and has three daughters, aged 
3, 15, and 17. The family lives in the Roch- 
ester suburb of Fairport. 

Rouse laughs with embarrassment when 
asked what impact Oberlin had on his musi- 
cal style. He found his study wonderfully 
stimulating but in later years “essentially dis- 
regarded everything I learned at Oberlin.” 
He remembers the conservatory as enam- 
ored on the one hand with rigid serialism, in 
which a piece’s progression is dictated by 
mathematical formulae, and on the other 
with the anarchic approach of John Cage. It 
was the same in most other music schools, 
he says. He flirted with 12-tone music but 
in general, he says, “I always felt a little bit 
out of step with the times.” 

His concerto is dedicated to Leonard 
3ernstein, who had helped him obtain the 
commission for the work from the New York 
Philharmonic. “It’s a pretty dark piece,” ob- 
serves Rouse, appropriate to memorializing 
the sudden death of a great figure in con- 
temporary music. 

Sut then, much of his work would have 
fit that bill. His compositions are known for 


menacing moods, dissonance, occasional rock 


quotations, and elevated decibel levels—a 
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member of an orchestra performing one of 
his works once filed a complaint with the 
Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration over the noise. In fact his music 
seems at odds with the understated, slyly 
witty family-man sort of personality that the 
casual acquaintance may find him to be. But 
in recent years his work has exhibited a 
lighter side as well. His Symphony No. 1 
(1988) is largely tonal and inserts themes 
from Bruckner and Shostakovich. He sees 
his mission as communicating with listen- 
ers, not just exploring tones and rhythms in 
the abstract. “That’s the paramount issue— 
to say something meaningful to people on 
an emotional or spiritual level,” he says. 

Winning the Pulitzer set the telephones 
ringing in both households. Dirda, moving 
in a world where the written word still 
counts, estimates he’s received 60 or 70 notes 
and letters of congratulation. Both men are 
more than pleased. Dirda once noted in an 
essay that a high school friend had tagged 
him “most likely to just miss succeeding.” 
And Rouse was nominated unsuccessfully 
for the Pulitzer in seven past years. Now 
people keep asking him what the prize will 
mean to him. “I don’t know,” he told an 
interviewer. “I’ve only had it for six days. I 
tell them to get back to me in a couple of 
Weats: 


JOHN BURGESS covers the computer 
industry for the Washington Post. 


Starts with an S, 
WHI oS 


That’s Michael Surratt ’71, 
standing in front of Haskell 
Thomson 758 in the photo taken 
at last June’s 
American Guild 
of Organists’ 
Convention in 
Atlanta. We 
misidentified 
him in the win- 
ter issue.—Ed. 


ing Sch. graduates who partici- 
pate in a round-robin letter. “My 
definition of [retirees] is those 
who sit with folded hands and 
rock, and we are not of that 
group,” Catherine says. “We are 
all active and doing what we like 
to do but couldn’t do years ago.” 
Others in the round robin are 
Mildred Diehl Brim, Lockport, 
N.Y.; Mabel Porterfield Hukle, 
Baltimore; Esther Hunt, Lorain, 
Ohio; Helen Porterfield, “win 
Falls, Idaho; Mary Avanelle Dixon 
Rippey, Muncie, Ind.; and 
Marjorie Smith Salberg, Oakland, 
Calif. W Mabel Porterfield Hukle 
29 has given up traveling and is 
concentrating on two organiza- 
tions and a church circle. “That 
keeps me busy enough,” she says. 
“In the evening I walk my 
grandson’s dog eight blocks; then 
I’m ready for ‘Jeopardy.’” V 
Esther Hunt ’29 says she is look- 
ing forward to moving to Ober- 
lin this fall when the Kendal at 
Oberlin retirement center opens. 
Vv Twin Falls Historical Society 
charter member Helen Porterfield 
29 works with a local museum 
that depicts the early days of that 
part of the country. She expects 
to help host a covered-wagon 
tour when it goes through the 
‘Twin Falls area on its way from 
Missouri to Oregon in the near 
future. W Eighty-four-year-old 
grandmother Mary Avanelle 
Dixon Rippey ’29 is quilting, giv- 
ing talks, and traveling. V 
Isabelle Souster Weber ’29, who 
has lived in the same house in 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., for 50 
years, plays hymns as a volun- 
teer at nursing-home services. 
She is a member of the Garden 
Club, Brookline Women’s Club, 
Eastern Star, and Rebekah 
Lodge. She enjoys hearing Brian 
Jones ’65 play the organ at her 
church—Boston’s Trinity Church, 
where he is music director. 
Isabelle has five children, includ- 
ing a set of twins. 


1922 Maxwell and Irene 


Caulkins Hahn say they are look- 
ing forward to their 70th wed- 
ding anniversary Aug. 8. For the 


last 10 years they have lived in 


I 


1922 CONTINUED 

the Mt. San Antonio Gardens, a 
retirement home established by 
United Congregational Homes, 
Inc. Max received an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from 
Morehouse Coll. in 1969, and 
this January he received a Super 
Senior Student Award from the 
Pomona Adult & Career Edu- 
cation division of the Calif. State 
Consortium for Adult Educa- 
tion. Max is a nominee for the 
1992 Senior Adult Student of the 
Year award. 


1925 the Ohio Founda- 
tion of Independent Colleges has 
inducted Erwin Griswold into its 
1993< Halivat 
Excellence. The 
OFIC’s Mar. 25 
Evening of Ex- 
cellence program 
honored him as 
one “whose life- 
time achieve- 
ments exemplify Griswold 
the traditions, ideals, strengths 
and values of private higher edu- 
cation.” The former U.S. solici- 
tor general and former dean of 
the Harvard Law Sch. practices 
law in Washington, D.C. He is 
an honorary trustee of Oberlin 
College. 


1928 1 January pianist 


William Duncan Allen accompa- 
nied William iii 
Warfield singe 
ing “Ol? Man 
River” at a gala 
program that 
celebrated the 
35th anniversary 
of the Today’s 
Artists Concerts Allen 
series in San Francisco. William, 
who lives in Richmond, Calif., 
has accompanied Warfield since 
the 1950s. 


1929 Mary Alter, wife of 


the late C. Francis Alter, says she 
is thankful for her daughters and 
three grandchildren, two in the 
Columbus area and one in Bal- 
timore. Mary lives in Delaware, 
Ohio. W George H. Brown was 
recently appointed to a three- 
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Latino Alumni Hold First Reunion, 
Form Affiliate Group 


ki HIRTEEN Latino alumni gathered March 
5 through 7 for the first Oberlin re- 
union of its kind. 

Andrés Mojica ’92, intern for the Latino 
community in the College’s Student Sup- 
port Services, was the major organizer 
of the weekend’s activities, a Latino re- 
union called Celebrating Our Culture, 
Celebrating Our Heri- 
tage. Events included a re- 
cital by Puerto Rican clas- 
sical guitarist Federico 
Cordero; a panel discus- 
sion, titled Life after 
Oberlin, that featured re- 
union participants Fran- 
cisco Dominguez, Jr. ’89, 
Randy Belcher-Torres 
74, Ricardo Oquendo ’81, 
Roberto Santiago ’85, and 
Beatriz Valdés ’85; a lec- 
ture and reading by 
Chicana writer Roberta 
Fernandez; a banquet with 
keynote speaker Felix 
Padilla, professor of soci- 
ology at Northeastern 
University; a recital by 
conservatory Latino stu- 
dents; and a dance at the 
campus disco with music by a local salsa 
band, Margie Y La Nueva Banda. Student 
Support Services, La Union, and the Alumni 
Association sponsored the reunion. 

One of the goals of the weekend was to 
create an affiliate group of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Alumni Association. The Oberlin Latino 
Alumni/ae Association became a formal re- 
ality March 13 at the Alumni Association 
Executive Board meeting. One of the first 
tasks of the new affiliate group Is is to iden- 
tify its potential membership, and the group 
asks alumni who wish to recieve mailings of 
the Oberlin Latino Alumni/ae Association 
to notify the Alumni Association of- 
fice in Oberlin. 

The 13 reuniting alumni form the steer- 
ing committee of the Latino affiliate group. 


Committee officers are Valdés and ( Jquendo, 


Officers of the steering committee of the newly created 
Association, clockwise from the top: Francisco Dominguez, Jr; Ricardo Oquendo; 
Randy Belcher-Torres; Beatriz Valdés; and Roberto Santiago. Maria Hernandez is 
the ’90s rep on the committee. 


cochairs; Belcher-Torres, treasurer; 
Dominguez, secretary; and Santiago, news- 
letter editor. Three decades of classes have 
formal representation on the steering com- 
mittee in the persons of Belcher-Torres for 
the 1970s, Valdés for the 1980s, and Maria 
Hernandez ’91 for the 1990s. 

Santiago, a reporter for the Cleveland 


it 


Obertn ae Alumni/ae 


Plain Dealer, covered the reunion for the 
newspaper, which ran his story in its March 
21 issue. He asked many of the reunion par- 
ticipants about their experiences as Latino 
students at Oberlin and how those experi- 
ences affected their post-Oberlin lives. As 
quoted in the Plain Dealer piece, here are 
some of their responses: 

Oquendo, a New York lawyer: “I had a 
lot of resentment about the college. I felt 
Oberlin recruited Latino students, enrolled 
them, and then abandoned them once they 
were here... . Oberlin is where I discov- 
ered and appreciated what Puerto Rican his- 
tory, politics and culture meant for my per- 
sonal growth. Coupled with the academics, 
it made me intellectually aggressive, gave 
me a cosmopolitan view. It gave me a 


purpose. I wasn’t going to learn any of 
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that in the South Bronx. As much as I 
hate to admit it, Oberlin was where I 
started my life.” 

Belcher-Torres, founder of Hispanic 
magazine, where he remains as an execu- 
tive: “It wasn’t until Oberlin that I sud- 
denly felt alone. It was at Oberlin that I 
learned about my Mexican heritage and 
how that fit into a worldwide context. I 
didn’t know who Cesar Chavez was until 
Oberlin. ... You’re lonely, you’re redis- 
covering your racial identity—by circum- 
stance, not by choice, and you’re having 
trouble academically and financially. That’s 
the working class minority experience at 


Alumni Congregate 


(): the 40 or so alums with known 
addresses in the greater Tokyo area, 
11 attended a Sunday brunch on the 23rd 
floor of the Asahi Beer headquarters build- 
ing overlooking central ‘Tokyo January 17. 
Present were John Howes 50, a professor 
at Obirin University; Kazuhide “Kazo” 
Yonekawa 758, president of Syo Creation 
Company; Ken Pryor ’72, an investor-rela- 
tions consultant with Action Information 
Association; Ellen Hammond ’77, librarian 
with the Morgan Stanley Foundation; Joel 
Karr ’81, senior design consultant at Zenitaka 
Corporation; Dan Rosenblum ’82, a corre- 
spondent with Reuters New Service; ‘Tamima 


Some late-1970s-era Obies following 
the Rodney King federal civil-rights trial 
in Los Angeles spotted a familiar name. 
Steven D. Clymer ’80 was one of two 
assistant U.S. prosecutors on the case. 

A pretrial profile by the Associated 
Press had this to say about him: “Clymer 
is known for intensity and meticulous trial 
preparation. Some call him ‘the bulldog’ 
of the team.” 

Clymer, 34, attended Oberlin from 
1976 to 1978 before transferring to 
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Clymer Clambers for fustice 


By Bonnie DeSimone '79 


all colleges and it’s sure true of the Latino 
experience at Oberlin.” 

Valdés, a youth worker in Boston: “The 
very community I had tried to escape from 
when I was a teen-ager was what I [as an 
Oberlin student] needed as an adult... . 
Oberlin brought me back to the reality that 
I couldn’t run away from myself and my 
culture. ... Did I get anything out of Ober- 
lin as a Latin woman? Yes. Oberlin made 
me realize what was important in my life 
through constantly re-evaluating my choices 
and decisions. I got to know myself as a 
Cuban-American woman in those four rough 
years. And yes, it was worth it.” 


in Tokyo Skyscraper 


Friedman ’83, a teacher of piano and En- 
glish; Kirk Van Scoyoc ’84, a former Shansi 
rep working at Obirin University; Gretchen 
Ludwig ’89, an English Teacher in Tokyo; 
Willamarie Moore ’90, former Shansi rep 
teaching English at Obirin University; and 
Alan Matano 791, current Shansi rep. 

Over a modified French menu John Howes 
and Kazo Yonekawa told tales of their lives 
in Tokyo and gave their impressions of how 
Japan has changed over the years. 

Joel Karr, the group’s organizer, plans 
to arrange quarterly alumni activities 
for Oberlinians and their friends in and 
near Japan. 


Cornell University, where he received his 
B.A. and law degrees. He began his 
career in the Philadelphia District 
Attorney’s office, where he handled a 
major police-bribery case, and moved to 
the U.S. attorney’s office in Los Angeles 
in 1987. Before the King trial Clymer 


was chief of the major-crimes section. 


BONNIE DESIMONES4 reporter 
on loan from the Detroit News to the sports 
section of U.S.A. Today. 


year term as a trustee of the 
newly created American Market- 
ing Assoc. Foundation, which 
supports the application of mar- 
keting principles to public en- 
terprises worldwide. The Chi- 
cago-based 30,000-member as- 
sociation comprises teachers and 
practitioners of marketing man- 
agement and research. George 
lives in Sea Island, Ga. W Grand- 
father of six and great-grandfa- 
ther of five, Mathias Frank is en- 
joying life in his condominium 
in Mountain Home, Ark. He is 
a visitor for his church. W 
Dunkirk, N.Y., resident Diantha 
Doyle Hoag says she would like 
to come to the class 65th re- 
union, but her “traveling days are 
over.” She moved in 1990 to a 
senior citizens’ apartment build- 
ing within walking distance of 
stores and banks. Surgery in 
1992 gave her five weeks in the 
hospital; she still tires easily but 
is resuming old activities. She 
chairs the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the American Assoc. of 
Retired Persons; is on the Advi- 
sory Board of the Retired Se- 
nior Volunteer Program; and is 
active in the United Senior 
Council of Chautauqua County. 
The last is an advocacy group 
affiliated with the New York 
State Senior Action Council. 
The Chautauqua group recently 
won an item-pricing law suit, and 
the state-level group was instru- 
mental in getting passed a pre- 
scription-drug payment plan for 
people over age 60. W Sylvia 
Geegan Ingham, of Tenafly, N,J., 
is nominations chair and direc- 
tor of the budget on the local 
board of the American Assoc. of 
University Women. She also 
serves on the board of Church 
Women United of Englewood, 
N.J., and on the board of the 
Women’s Assoc. of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Engle- 
wood as program chair. W Owen 
Jones of Falls Church, Va., re- 
cently attended a meeting of 
Oberlin alumni at which Emeri- 
tus Professor Joe and Anita 
Reichard presented information 
on Kendal at Oberlin, and Presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr con- 
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ducted a question-and-answer 
session. Owen’s conclusion: 
“The Oberlin alumni body is 
alive and well.” W Class agent 
and Oberlin Coll. Library Cam- 
paign Steering Committee mem- 
ber Robert Kroc, ’79 hon., con- 
tinues his interest in biomedical 
research by serving on the boards 
of two research institutes. En- 
joying correspondence and vis- 
its with “Oberlinians far and 
wide,” he says, he has also been 
traveling with his wife, Alice, and 
daughter Lois. On a recent trip 
to Mainz, Germany, he reunited 
with his daughter Alice Kroc 
Hattemer ’57 and met his third 
great-grandchild. He lives in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. W Over the 
Christmas holidays Virginia 
Beach resident Edith Bennett 
Lodge enjoyed visits from her 
daughter, Ann, a psychologist 
who lives in Suffolk, Va., and 
works at the Portsmouth Naval 
Hospital, and son, David, a 
Philadelphia music teacher. W 
With eye and abdominal opera- 
tions in 1992 Rocky River, Ohio, 
resident Evelyn Latham Reese 
had a “year of surgery,” she says. 
She can see to get around but 
has difficulty reading. W In Den- 
ver area churches and clubs 
Lucile J. Gilbert Ritter plays pi- 
ano accompaniments for cello 
and clarinet solos and in a fam- 
ily trio that includes her daugh- 
ter, Jean Wilbur 755, on cello. 
She’s also in the Aeolian Music 
Club and sings soprano in the 
First Presbyterian Church Choir 
in Littleton, Colo. W Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., resident Thelma 
Stevens Schmitt says she is “rea- 
sonably well most of the time.” 
The great-grandmother of two 
had a one-artist show of paint- 
ings at nearby Crosslands retire- 
ment community last spring. She 
plans the guest exhibitions at her 
retirement community, and en- 
joyed a week of painting on 
Conanicut Island in Naragansett 
Bay last summer. Her husband, 
Rudy, died in October 1991; had 
he lived, ‘Thelma says, the couple 
would have come to the 65th 
reunion, but she is “not up to 
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Musicians Get Together 
for Learning and Leisure 


rom March 19 through 21 two conser- 
| lea contingents came together in re- 
union. Forty alumni in the field of music 
education and 20 in the field of vocal stud- 
ies attended a variety of workshops, discus- 


sions, and presentations. 
Included was a tour of 
the Otto B. Schoepfle 
Vocal Arts Laboratory, 
the Preschool Music 
Laboratory, and a lun- 
cheon banquet with key- 
note speaker James 
Undercofler, executive 
director of the Minnesota 
School for the Arts. 
Each specialty group 
held its own Life af- 
ter Oberlin panel discus- 
sion. Professor Gerald 
Crawford moderated the 
vocal-studies alumni 
panel with speakers Larry 
Hill ’78, Sheila Kraus 
Bhallip sce ep lcret 
Sperling ’78, and Sheila 
Allen Yeomans ’66. Pro- 
fessor Catherine Jarjisian 
moderated music-educa- 
tion-alumni speakers 
Darrell. Bailey <7 >. 
Catherine Fox ’86, and 
Nita Van Pelt ’76. All re- 
union partcipants listened 
to a panel of current mu- 
sic-education and vocal- 
studies students discuss 
the Oberlin experience to- 
day. The attendance of 


emeritus professors 


Helen Hodam, Howard Hatton, and Priscilla 
Smith at many of the weekend’s activities 
was a highlight for many alumni. 

The event was sponsored by the Alumni 
Association, the Conservatory Committee, 
and members of the conservatory faculty. 


Barbara Loud Davis ’S9 was one of the 43 alumni who sang in the Alumni 
Choir under the direction of Edward Maclary when it performed with about 45 
students in Warner Concert Hall March 21. The concert wrapped up a weekend 
of reunion activities for alumni in the vocal-studies and music-education fields. 


Join Us in Recycling 


ALL publications produced by the Oberlin College 


Office of Communications are printed on recycled paper com- 
posed of postconsumer waste (minimum: 10 percent). They are 
recyclable at many recycling centers. Please urge your center to 
find markets for used magazines, catalogs, and brochures. 
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Oberlin’s E-mail Directory Is Growing: 


Over 240 Alumni Are Listed :-) 


Communicating with other alumni 
around the world has become easier for 
Oberlinians who have access to comput- 
ers that can send and receive electronic 
mail. The Oberlin College Alumni E-mail 
Directory, maintained on one of the 
College’s main computers, now lists the 
names and E-mail addresses of over 240 
Oberlin alumni. 

As of April the alumna from the earliest 
class to list her E-mail address is Elizabeth 
Logan ’30. Seven alumni from the Class of 
1992 have signed up. In between are three 
listings from the classes of the 1940s, 12 
from the 1950s, 50 from the 1960s, 56 from 
the 1970s, and 93 from the 1980s. The 


classes of 1990 and 1991 account for 21 more. 

Alumni who wish to be listed in the 
directory may send a message to 
alummag@ocvaxc.cc.oberlin.edu with 
their request. Alumni who need instruc- 
tion on how to access the directory may 
write to Linda Grashoff, alumni editor, 
at the same E-mail address. (Or they may 
consult the “Editor’s Notebook” of the 
Fall 1992 OAM.) 

E-mail cognoscenti will recognize the last 
“word” in our headline, :-), as a sideways 
smiling face, used by E-mailers to signal that 
the preceding words are happy, humorous, 
or intended to be taken as a tongue-in-cheek 
statement.—Ed. 


Back for Bach: William Peterson 


By Midge Wood Brittingham *60 


SOC (Alumni in Service to Oberlin 
NGctize and the conservatory brought 
William Peterson ’70 back to campus to per- 
form an all-Bach organ recital January 15. 

1 Now chair of the Music De- 
partment at Pomona Col- 
lege—where he is also the 
college organist—Bill per- 
formed a program at Ober- 
lin titled The Leipzig Bach. 
The performance included 
Prelude and Fugue in B Mi- 

Peterson nor, “An Wasserflussen 
Babylon,” Duetto I and 
Duetto I, “Allein Gott in der Hoh Sei Ehr,” 
Sonata No. 5 in C, and Prelude and Fugue 
in EF Minor. 
sefore receiving double degrees from 
Oberlin in music and organ, Bill studied or- 
gan in his hometown of Warren, Pennsylva- 
nia, with Carroll Fowler ’37 and Kim 
eamon 60. At Oberlin he studied organ 
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with David Boe and was organist and choir 
director at Christ Episcopal Church. He 
earned M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

Bill is cofounder—with L. Archbold—of 
the Institute for Critical Studies of Organ 
Music. Also with Archbold he has co-edited 
a forthcoming volume of 11 essays on 19th- 
century French organ music and methods. 
The book includes Bill’s article on Belgian 
organist J.N. Lemmens, about whom Bill 
conducted research supported by a Fulbright 
grant in Brussels during academic year 1985- 
86. Bill’s performance of ‘Tournemire’s 
“Symphonie sacrée pour orgue” at the Ca- 
thedral of St. Paul, in Minnesota, was broad- 
cast in 1990 on “Pipedreams,” the Minne- 
sota Public Radio syndication produced by 
J. Michael Baron ’68. 


MipGE WooOD BRITTINGHAMS 
executive director of the Alumni Association. 


coming alone.” W With treat- 
ment by his wife, Jean, a physi- 
cal therapist, Stuart Schoff has 
made a good recovery from his 
fall of a year ago, he says. In Sep- 
tember the Maryville, Tenn., 
resident attended a reunion of 
retirees of the Water Resources 
Div. of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey in Williamsburg. © Emma 
Lou Schoonover recently left her 
Dublin, Ohio, home for a nine- 
day trip to Colorado that in- 
cluded Mt. Rushmore, Yellow- 
stone, and Salt Lake City, places 
she had not seen since her fam- 
ily traveled in the area with a 
tent in the 1920s. The “moun- 
tains haven’t changed,” she says, 
“but the roads surely have, and 
for the better.” W Catherine 
“Kittie” Shimer, of Milford, 
Conn., no longer traveling, is 
“just glad to be able to drive lo- 
cally and continue volunteer 
work.” She volunteers at her 
church and, for 32 years, at the 
Milford Hospital Gift Shop. She 
plays bridge at the Milford se- 
nior center. W Oberlin’s emeritus 
director of placement, Dorothy 
Smith, is on the Stewardship and 
Visitation committees of First 
Church of Oberlin and contin- 
ues with the Church Women 
United local and county boards, 
CROP Walk, Allen Hospital 
Auxiliary (starting her 15th year 
as publicity chairperson), Senior 
Forum, and the American Assoc. 
of University Women. She re- 
cently completed three years on 
the Oberlin Coll. Alumni Nomi- 
nating Committee but remains 
on the Alumni Council as 1929 
class president. Dorothy also 
puts in a few hours every week 
at the Oberlin News-Tribune to 
stay in touch with other local 
concerns. W Russel N. Squire is 
writing “The Adam Heritage 
and the Darwin Legacy,” which 
he says “may be an ameliorative 
study.” He is also writing “How 
to Read Hymn Music” for adult 
and young church audiences. 
The Cathedral City, Calif., resi- 
dent is a church librarian in Palm 
Springs. Retired from 32 years 
as the director of Educational 
Travel Service, he says he misses 
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traveling great distances. V 
Martha Howard Stapp’s outside 
interests have long been church, 
golf, and bridge. Seven years ago 
she and her husband moved into 
a life-care community, Rydal 
Park, in Pennsylvania, and 
Martha soon added hand bells 
and chorus to her activities. Her 
husband is in the nearby medi- 
cal center. W In October Harold 
and Winona Jack ’31 Wherley 
represented Oberlin at College 
Night at the Coshocton (Ohio) 
Vocational Sch. They found the 
evening “a good experience,” 
Harold says, “with the youth 
looking forward to college life.” 


1930 The New Jersey 


Academy of Psychology hon- 
ored Adella C. 
Youtz in Octo- 
ber for her out- 
standing leader- 
ship and service 
to her profes- 
sion as a scien- 
tist, teacher, 
and mentor. W Youtz 
With health problems and her 
retirement in February 1992 as 
professor of children’s literature 
at U. Connecticut, Francelia 
McWilliams Butler has moved 
her Peace Games Festival—held 
the last three years at the U. 
Conn.—to Harvard U.’s Phillips 
Brooks House, a student-run 
service organization, where she 
hopes the idea will gain in- 
creased exposure. This April the 
festival targeted fifth- through 
seventh-grade students in Boston 
and Cambridge public schools. 
The board games, which focus 
on subjects that include recycling, 
race relations, and homelessness, 
are won with negotiation and 
cooperation rather than compe- 
tition. They embody Francelia’s 
belief that conflicts need not 
have losers: By working together 
everyone can win. 


T934 aiverta Heiss Wing 


was recently cited in the Des 
Moines Register as “one of the 
top braillists in the world.” She 
prepares music scores for the 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 
ae ee 


FACULTY Michael J. McTighe, Feb. 4, 
1993, in Gettysburg, Pa., of cancer at age 
44. He taught religion at Oberlin in 1984 
and 1985. His specialty was religion in 
America, with emphasis on 19th-century urban 
religion. His wife, Carolyn, and son survive. 


Richard Murphy, Apr. 25, 1993, in Ober- 
lin, Ohio, of a heart attack at age 78. He was 
professor emeritus of music history. His Me- 
morial Minute will appear in a future issue 
of the alumni magazine. 


Francis X. Roellinger, Mar. 28, 1993, in 
Wellington, Ohio, after a long illness at age 
85. He was professor emeritus of English. 
His Memorial Minute will appear in a fu- 
ture issue of the alumni magazine. 


STAFF Lucy Meister Kapuscinski, Dec. 
20, 1992, in Pittsfield, Mass., at age 67. She 
worked for the College from 1968 to 1982. 
She was a house director in Dascomb Hall 
from 1970 to 1973 and in South Hall after 1974. 
She was also an administrative assistant in 
the offices of the dean of women and the 
dean of students. She was a graduate of Colo- 
rado Coll. Her husband, Emeritus Professor 
of Violoncello Richard Kapuscinski, died in 
1991. Survivors include three children, in- 
cluding Gina Kapuscinski-Gould ’73 and Jan ’76; 


her father; two sisters; and a brother. 


Edgar E. Riley, Feb. 11, 1993, in Oberlin 
at age 51. He had been employed by Ober- 
lin since 1964 as a mechanic, bus driver, and, 
most recently, the College transportation 
foreman. His bus passengers included ath- 
letic teams and choir tours. His wife, Bar- 
bara; three children; and a grandchild survive. 


Marion Mann Scott, Nov. 20, 1992, in 
Oberlin at age 85. She retired in 1972 after 
many years as a library assistant and, earlier, 
as secretary in the Dept. of Physical Educa- 


tion. She is survived by her husband, Robert ’30, 


and two sons, including James ’61. 


Lewis “Bill” R. Tower, Mar. 14, 1993, in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He was 88 years old. 
Emeritus business manager of the College, 
he worked at Oberlin from 1954 to 1971, 
supervising the nonacademic departments of 
the College and establishing the accounting 
system for them. He attended Purdue U. 
and was a member of the class of 1925 at U. 
Michigan. Five large and eight small dormi- 
tories and dining facilities and 13 other build- 
ings or additions were completed under his 
supervision. He is survived by his wife, Vir- 
ginia; three children; seven grandchildren; 
and one great-grandchild. 


FRIEND Hettie Lou Clark, Nov. 1, 1992, 
in Oberlin after a long illness at age 79. She 
was the widow of Robert L.A. Clark, profes- 
sor of physical education. When the couple 
moved into their home on S. Professor St., 
they took with them half of the College bas- 
ketball team. Over the years more than a 
hundred students lived with the family. After 
her husband’s death in 1959 she became a 
guidance counselor and a school psychologist. 
She held a B.A. degree from West Texas State 
Teachers’ Coll. and an M.A. degree from Case 
Western Reserve U., receiving additional 
certification from Kent State U. She retired in 
1980 following an automobile accident. A son, 
a daughter, and two grandchildren survive. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Benjamin Clare Whaley ’42 B.D., June 28, 
1992, in Petosky, Mich. Born June 7, 1914, 
he had been a minister in Michigan before 
retiring to Florida in the 1980s. He earned a 
B.A. degree from Asbury Coll. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Vanessa Bond. 


Major J. Jones ’50 S.T.M., Jan. 22, 1993, in 
Atlanta at age 73. Chaplain at Atlanta U.’s 
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Robert W. Woodruff Center, he held a B.D. 
degree from Gammon Seminary. His wife, 
Mattie, survives. 


John Daniel Beck ’51 B.D., Sept. 3, 1992, in 
Honolulu. Born Nov. 27, 1911, he was pastor 
emeritus of First United Protestant Church 
in Honolulu. He is survived by a daughter. 


Arnold Douglas Wasson ’53 B.D., Feb. 
14, 1993, in Colorado Springs, Colo., at age 
65. Emeritus pastor of the Church at 
Woodmoor, which he founded in Monu- 
ment, Colo., he had also founded Pikes Peak 
Advocates for the San Luis Valley and 
chaired the Pikes Peak Area Committee for 
Heifer Project International and San Luis 
Valley Christian Community Services. An 
alumni recruiter, he earned a bachelor’s de- 
gree at Case Western Reserve U. and a 
master’s degree in education at Auburn U. 
His wife, Mary Jo, survives. 


John Columbus Ferguson ’58 B.D., Jan. 
22, 1993, in Cleveland. He had heart dis- 
ease. He was born Feb. 17, 1923 and earned 
a bachelor’s degree at Balwin-Wallace Coll. 
and a master’s degree at Vanderbilt U. He 
had been a United Methodist pastor at 11 
churches in the Midwest, most recently 
Cleveland’s Mount Pleasant United Meth- 
odist Church, which he served after his re- 
tirement. He served the U.S. Army Air 
Corps in Italy during World War II. He was a 
member of the boards of the Wesley Foun- 
dation of Northern Illinois U., the Bethany 
Home and Hospital, and the Midwest Con- 
ference on Christian World Missions. His 
wife, Edith; two children; seven grandchil- 
dren; three sisters; and two brothers survive. 


Paul Masayoshi Murakami ’63 S.T.M., 
Dec. 21, 1992, at age 63. A psychotherapist 
in private practice since 1980, his earlier ca- 
reer was in college teaching of philosophy, 
ethics, religion, and cross-cultural studies. 
He taught at several institutions, most re- 
cently Chapman Coll. He also served sev- 
eral pastorates in Ohio and California. Hav- 
ing received B.A. and M.A. degrees at Japan’s 
Doshisha U., he earned a Ph.D. degree in 
philosophical anthropology and ethics at 
Hartford Seminary, a D.M. degree in philo- 
sophical theology at Vanderbilt U., and an 
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M.A. degree in clinical psychology at Cali- 
fornia State U. at Los Angeles. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Kay; three children, in- 
cluding Fumiko ’81; and a grandchild. 


Arthur Alvin Zebbs ’61 B.D., Jan. 23, 1993, 
in Cleveland of a heart attack at age 65. In 
semiretirement as associate pastor of Cory 
United Methodist Church in Cleveland, he 
earlier served churches in Chicago and in 
Oberlin, Elyria, Steubenville, Youngstown, 
and Columbus, Ohio. In the early 1960s he 
was director of the Columbus chapter of the 
Congress of Racial Equality and in the mid- 
1970s was director of the Black Studies Dept. 
at Denison U. He earned a B.A. degree from 
Dillard U. and an M.Div. degree from 
Vanderbilt Sch. of Theology. He is survived 
by his wife, Lillian; his mother; four children; 
10 grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Hilda Gurley Johnson ’29, Mar. 24, 1992, in 
Kansas City, Mo. Born Jan. 24, 1906, she taught 
in Ohio, Kansas, and Missouri before her mar- 
riage. She helped organize the Reformation 
Lutheran Church in Kansas City, was former 
district president of United Lutheran Church 
Women, past president of Trinity Lutheran 
Hospital Auxiliary, and an officer or board 
member of many service and social clubs in 
addition to serving as a Sunday-school 
teacher for 50 years and as a Sunday-school 
superintendent. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter, a sister, two nephews, and a great-nephew. 


Bernice Jacobs Sanders ’27, in Raleigh, 
N.C., at age 91. She conducted Mrs. Sanders’ 
Schools—private kindergartens—in Atlanta 
and Chattanooga. Her husband, Ralph, survives. 


19|4 Luther Halsey Gulick, Jan. 10, 
1993, in Walden, Vt., after battling the flu. 
He was born Jan. 11, 1892, in Osaka, Japan, 
to missionary parents. For 50 years—until 
1962—he was president of the Inst. of Pub- 
lic Administration, which promotes scientific 
management in government. In that role he 
advised President Franklin D. Roosevelt. He 
chaired the institute until 1982 and remained 
active in it through his 90s. From 1921 to 
1932 he also taught at Columbia U. He 
earned the Ph.D. degree in political science 
from Columbia and received honorary de- 


blind, including 18-year-old 
Scott Van Gorp, who has played 
euphonium two out of three 
years in the Iowa All-State Band. 
Alberta lives in Pella, Iowa, 
where the teenager attends high 
school. Alberta is the “little sis- 
ter” of Jean Stevenson Sherburne 
"32, who submitted a newspaper 
clipping about her conservatory 
classmate to the OAM. 


1937 After undergoing a 


left-hip-joint replacement, Janice 
Ruth Hume has resumed her 
public poetry readings. She as- 
sists local Presbyterian ministers 
in their services at the Gowanda, 
N.Y., nursing home and often 
presents her own programs at 
Jamestown, N.Y. She lives in 
Gowanda. Janice reports com- 
plete relief of the pain that influ- 
enced her to choose surgery in 
September, and has progressed 
from using a walker, then a quad 
cane, to walking unassisted. 


193 9 Richard D. Marquardt 
and his wife have been living in 
retirement in Encinitas, Calif., 
since June 1980. Their son, 
Michael, lives in Grand Junction, 
Colo.; daughter Jane in Spring 
Valley, Calif.; and daughter 
Patricia Coleman in Rockville, 
Md. The couple’s five grandchil- 
dren include five boys and a girl. 
Vv Potter Dorothy Oshlag Olson 
has produced an hour-long video 
with filmmaker Alan Dater. 
Bridge of Fire: The Story of Two 
Potters, she says, is about two 
well-known artists, one Ameri- 
can and the other Japanese, who 
first met as students over 20 years 
ago. Having lost touch with one 
another, they recently had a re- 
union to produce work for two 
exhibitions, one in each country. 
Filming was in Vermont and 
Karatsu, Japan. The premiere 
was at an invitation screening at 
the Museum of Modern Art. 
Dorothy’s address for more in- 
formation: P.O. Box 680, Brattle- 
boro, VI 05302. W Harriet 
Dexter Pennington and her hus- 
band still work part time at the 
plant nursery they started in 
1975. Now managed by their son 
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Bob, their Aqua Fria Nursery 
was one of the first nurseries in 
the Santa Fe area to grow pe- 
rennials and plants native to the 
region. Most of the couple’s in- 
terests are tied to conservation 
groups such as the Sierra Club 
and the Native Plant Society. V 
Joseph W. Stella recently re- 
ceived the Phillips Medal of Pub- 
lic Service from the Ohio U. 
Coll. of Osteopathic Medicine. 


1943 GenCorp has named 
Jewel Lafontant-Mankarious, 
hon. ’79, a direc- ceo 
tor of the corpo- a s 
ration. She had \g : 
been a director 
of GenCorp } 
from September 
1988 to June 
1989. Jewel is | 
the former am-_ Lafontant-Mankarious 
bassador-at-large and U.S. coor- 
dinator for refugee affairs in the 
Bush administration, and before 
her government appointment 
was a partner in the Chicago law 
firm of Vedder, Price, Kaufman 
and Kammholz. She is a fellow 
of the International Academy of 
Trial Lawyers and a member of 
the Visiting Committee to the 
Center for Far Eastern Studies; 
the Visiting Committee to the 
U. Chicago Law Sch., and the 
Advisory Council of the Wood- 
row Wilson Sch. of Princeton 
U. An honorary member of Ro- 
tary International, she is a trustee 
of Howard U. and a former 
trustee of Oberlin Coll. She has 
been a member of the boards of 
directors of many corporations 
and has served in several Presi- 
dential appointments. 


1944. atten P. Arnold and 


his daughter Gwenyth spent 
Christmas in Hong Kong with 
his daughter Deborah, grand- 
sons, and family. In January he 
and Debbie’s family traveled to 
Kunming to see the former 
Arnold house and area sights. 
Allen and his brothers—Paul ’40, 
Oberlin emeritus professor of 
art, and James 42, senior scien- 
tist at Varian Associates in Palo 
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losses Continiled... 


grees from Oberlin and Whitman colleges 
and Columbia. He was preceded in death by 
his first wife, Helen Swift ’14; his second wife; 
three sisters, including Susan ’12 and Ethyl 
’22; and two brothers, Leeds 719 and Sidney 
23. He is survived by two sons, including 
Luther, Jr. ’44; five grandchildren, includ- 
ing Alan ’74; and three great-grandchildren. 


1916 Leila B. Heimbach, Dec. 1, 1992, 
in Dallas. Born May 30, 1892, she taught 
English and journalism in Mishawaka (Ind.) 
HLS. from 1921 to 1952. She held an M.A. 
degree from Middlebury Coll. After retiring 
to Coldwater, Mich., her hometown, she 
worked in the Coldwater Public Library for 
several years. In 1982 she and her sister 
Althea ’18 moved to Dallas to be with their 
sister Margaret Heimbach McDonald ’29. 
An active correspondent with friends and 
former students, she wrote a letter a day 
until May 1992. Her sisters preceded her in 
death. Surviving are a niece, Marilyn W. 
McDonald 54; two nephews; three great- 
nieces; a great-nephew; and several cousins. 


1918 Ruth Keppel, Feb. 8, 1993, in Hol- 
land, Mich., where she was born 96 years 
earlier. She was the orchestra teacher in 
Holland public schools from 1916 to 1932. 
In 1941 she performed on the violin for Prin- 
cess Juliana of the Netherlands. She received 
the Michigan 150 First Lady Award in 1987 
for service to the state. Descended from 
founders of her hometown, she was well 
known as a local historian and author. 


19| 9 Edith Hillbrant Caswell, Nov. 18, 
1992, in Annandale, Minn. She taught pub- 
lic school in Cleveland. Her brother, Will- 
iam ’19, and sister, Velmah ’21, preceded 
her in death. Two sons, 10 grandchildren, 
and seven great-grandchildren survive. 


William James Smyth, Dec. 8, 1992, in 
Clearwater, Fla. He was a retired warehouse 
worker and sales person. 

192| Laurel Everette Anderson, Jan. 20, 
1993, in Lawrence, Kans., at age 96. He 
taught organ at Grinnell Coll. and U. Kan- 


sas, eventually chairing the university’s 
Graduate Studies in Music. He was univer- 
sity organist at Kansas and helped found the 
Contemporary Music Symposium there. He 
gave concert recitals nationwide from 1928 
to 1966. After earning B.Mus. and M.Mus. 
degrees from Oberlin, he taught at Grinnell 
Coll. for two years before going abroad to 
study with Joseph Bonnet and Louis Vierne 
in Paris. During his three years in Europe, 
he was the organist and director of music at 
the American Church of Paris. 


Alice Brandon Caldwell, Aug. 21, 1992, in 
Laguna Beach, Calif., of congestive heart 
failure. Born Nov. 18, 1899, she was a con- 
cert pianist until she received a near-fatal 
head injury in an automobile accident in the 
late 1930s. She turned to composing after 
the accident, and in 1945 she retired to La- 
guna Beach, where she taught piano for many 
years. Her sister survives. 


1922 Esther Hoff Prentiss, Aug. 20, 
1992, in Akron, of a brain tumor. She was 
91. She taught in Akron before raising her 
children. A horticulturist and flower-show 
judge, she was also a conservationist. Her hus- 
band, Z. Ransom ’23, and son predeceased 
her. Survivors include two daughters, six 


grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Lloyd Leo Withrow, Dec. 9, 1992, in 
Findlay, Ohio, at age 93. His research into 
combustion led to more efficient use of au- 
tomotive fuels in spark-ignition engines. 
Heading the Fuels and Lubricants Dept. at 
the General Motors Research Laboratories 
from 1952 until his retirement in 1963, he 
had joined GM in 1926 as a research chemist. 
He earned M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in chem- 
istry from U. Wisconsin and held several 
awards and honors from automotive-engi- 
neering associations. He played guard on the 
Oberlin football team that beat Ohio State 
U. in 1921. Preceded in death by his wife, the 
former Dorothy Reynolds ’23, and daughter, 
he is survived by a sister and two brothers. 


1923 Julia Youtz Anderson, Jan. 9, 1993, 
in Hinsdale, Mass. Born May 18, 1902, in 
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Marburg, Germany, for 10 summers she 
helped her parents conduct private tours of 
Europe. She worked on the second edition 
of Webster’s Dictionary as an editorial as- 
sistant at G.&C. Merriam Co., was a regis- 
trar and docent at the Springfield (Mass.) 
Museum of Fine Arts, and, later, a trustee 
and librarian at the Middlefield, Mass., pub- 
lic library. Her husband died in 1968. She 


leaves a daughter and two grandsons. 


Charlotta Crofts Taylor, Mar. 16, 1992, 
in San Diego after a long illness. Born May 
3, 1900, she was a homemaker. Her hus- 


band preceded her in death. 


Grace Strickland Wheeler, Nov. 13, 1992, in 
Cleveland. Born June 2, 1901, she was a 
substitute teacher at Cleveland Heights HLS. 
from 1928 to 1940, and taught English and 
history full time for three previous years in 
Oak Harbor and Port Clinton, Ohio. The 
widow of Oberlin Coll. trustee Robert Wayne 
Wheeler ’23, she was a charter member of 
the JFO Society and a former vice-president 
of the Cleveland-Oberlin Women’s Club, a 
former co-class president, and a member of the 
Charles Martin Hall Society. Besides her hus- 
band, those who preceded her in death include 
her sister, Ruth Gardner ’25. 


1924 Willard Daykin Hunsberger, Feb. 
6, 1993, in Rittman, Ohio, after a long illness. 
Born Feb. 14, 1901, he taught history in 
Wadsworth, Ohio, public schools. He earned 
an M.A. degree at U. Wisconsin. He leaves 
his wife, Orpha, and daughter, Deborah ’61. 


1925 Evelyn Hoch Eaton, Aug. 23, 1992, 
in Sarasota, Fla., at age 89. She had served 
over 2000 hours as a volunteer at Sarasota 
Memorial Hospital and at Doctor’s Hospi- 
tal in Sarasota. Her husband preceded her 
in death. Survivors include a daughter, eight 
grandchildren, and 16 great-grandchildren. 


Emma Wright Heffelfinger, Oct. 22, 
1992, in Tucson at age 88. She taught kin- 
dergarten until 1969, when she retired, al- 
though she continued to teach Sunday- 
school kindergarten 10 more years. She 
was preceded in death by a son. She is 
survived by a son, four grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 
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Charlotte Skinner Taylor, Dec. 29, 1992, 
in Akron. She was born Jan. 30, 1901. She 
had taught the visually handicapped in the 
Akron public schools and, earlier, taught 
music in Cleveland public schools. She stud- 
ied English and art history at U. Akron and 
ophthalmology at Western Reserve U. (now 
Case Western Reserve U.). A former president 
and secretary of the Oberlin Club of Akron, 
she was a member of the JFO and Charles 
Martin Hall societies. Her husband preceded 
her in death. She is survived by nieces, neph- 
ews, and longtime friend Virginia Spurling. 


1926 Robert Wentz Dobbins, Jan. 7, 
1993, in Hendersonville, N.C., at age 89. 
He retired in 1976 as a field underwriter for 
New York Life Insurance Co., having be- 
gun with the company in 1929 as a sales 
representative. He was a former member and 
former first vice-president of the New York 
City Alumni Club and a member of the 
President’s Circle of the JFO Society. His 
wife, the former Esther Haynes ’26, and sis- 
ter, Lois McDowell ’24, survive. 


Miriam Pauline Hauschildt Hammon, 
Dec. 18, 1992, in Lebanon, Ohio. Born Feb. 
12, 1902, she became a teacher and the 
librarian at Bennett Jr. H.S. in Piqua, Ohio, 
in 1958, when her husband—a pastor in 
Colorado and Ohio—died. Active in church 
work, she was a former vice-president of a 
local Church Women United group and for 
12 years was president or vice-president of 
the Piqua United Methodist Women. Sur- 
vivors include two children, six grandchil- 
dren, two great-grandchildren, and her sis- 
ter Mary Raymond ’29. 


Robert S. Thomas, Mar. 31, 1993, in Ober- 
lin at age 90. Known best as a community 
activist—particularly on behalf of African 
Americans and senior citizens in town—he 
was a lifelong Oberlin resident. He helped 
found the Oberlin Welfare Council, chaired 
the city’s housing renewal commission, 
served on Oberlin City Council, and was 
acting city manager for a time. From 1935 
through the mid-1950s he was a clerk at the 
U.S. Postal Service office in Oberlin. He 
retired to become a full-time reporter and 
columnist for the Lorain Journal. In 1981 he 
was the Ohio Commission on Aging del- 


Alto—were born to parents who 
were missionaries in China, and 
they grew up in the Kunming 
Arnold house. Allen, adjunct 
professor of chemistry at U. 
North Carolina—Asheville, lives 
in Black Mountain, N.C. W In 
October Theodore Bloomfield 
was inducted into the Hall of 
Fame of the Shaker Heights 
(Ohio) H.S. Alumni Assoc. Nine 
days later he and his wife were 
“gladdened,” he says, by the 
birth of their second grand- 
child, whose parents are the 
Bloomfields’ daughter and son- 
in-law, Katherine and James 
Oberholtzer. Now retired from 
conducting, Theodore hosts a 
weekly 90-minute program of 
classical music for KMUN, 
Astoria, Oreg. He lives in nearby 
Warrenton. W Dorelen Feise 
Bunting, in Albuquerque, contin- 
ues in peace and justice work in 
antinuclear, Central American, 
and human-rights concerns and 
social issues of New Mexico. 
Her three children live in Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, and Texas. V 
Suzanne Adler Dettmer com- 
pleted another 
triathlon in June 
that received 
much television 
coverage for her 
being the oldest 

competitor and | 
thus winning in 
her age group, Dettmer 
65 to 70. Suzanne was featured 
on the OAM sports pages in the 
spring 1992 issue. She and her 
husband are traveling extensively 
around the country in their mo- 
tor home. W Lehigh U. profes- 
sor emerita of religion studies 
Alice Lyons Eckardt received an 
honorary doctoral degree from 
the university in October. A dis- 
tinguished scholar in Jewish and 
Christian studies, Alice co- 
founded and codirected the Jew- 
ish studies program at Lehigh 
and introduced courses on the 
history and meaning of the Ho- 
locaust. She is a recipient of the 
Eternal Flame Award from the 
Anne Frank Inst. of Philadelphia 
and has served as a special con- 


sultant to the President’s Com- 
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mission on the Holocaust and 
special advisor to the chairman 
of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council. W After 17 
years’ chairing the Union Vale 
(N.Y.) Conservation Advisory 
Council, naturalist Jane Cole 
Geisler has resigned her position 
to work on other projects and 
make way for new leadership on 
the council, according to an uni- 
dentified page-1 news clipping 
submitted by Phil Swartz ’41. 
According to the newspaper, 
Jane also writes trail guides and 
maintains local trails, including 
six miles of the national Appala- 
chian Trail. She recently helped 
get a grading, filling, and ero- 
sion-control ordinance passed in 
Union Vale. W Jean “Scotty” 
MacDonell Kuhn has retired as 
parish administrator at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church in Levittown, 
Pa., but continues as pastoral as- 
sistant. Her husband, Fred, died 
several years ago. She is enjoy- 
ing her 11 grandchildren. V 
Emily Purvis Wolin and her hus- 
band, Sheldon, left Princeton U. 
in 1987. They were at U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, for the 
1987-88 academic year, at Inter- 
national Christian U. in Tokyo 
for the 1988 fall quarter, and 
at Cornell U. during spring 
semester 1989. Since then 
they have lived in their country 
home in White Thorn, Calif. 
Sheldon still writes and lectures, 
and Emily helped found and 
now volunteers in a local arts- 
marketing co-op. 


1945 The Dec. 28 Cleve- 


land Plain Dealer ran a major 
profile of August Meier, who re- 
tires in May as University Pro- 
fessor at Kent State U. The 
thousand-word piece recaps the 
civil-rights historian’s 1963 de- 
bate with Malcolm X and 
touches on the tension between 
activism and historical research 
that August has felt over the 
years. A White Scholar and the 
Black Community, a collection of 
August’s essays, was published 
this fall by U. Massachusetts 
Press, adding to his publication 
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egate to the White House Conference on 
Aging, and in 1988 he was inducted into the 
Ohio Senior Citizen Hall of Fame. The 
College awarded him its 1976 Distinguished 
Community Service Award. His wife prede- 
ceased him. Surviving are his son; daughter, 
Helen Woodson 46; four grandchildren; five 
great-grandchildren; a sister; and two brothers. 


Mary Langenberg Wright, Dec. 27, 1992, 
in Ormond Beach, Fla. She was born Feb. 
12, 1902. A legal secretary, she also taught 
piano. Her husband predeceased her. 


1927 William Warden Arbuckle, Dec. 
20, 1992, in Tulsa. He was a retired clergy- 
man. His wife, Gertrude, survives. 


Young Soon Choo Chey, Dec. 6, 1992, in 
Los Angeles. Born Aug. 30, 1900, in Korea, 
she moved to Hawaii when she was seven. 
After her marriage she moved to Korea, 
where she worked for American Intelligence 
and the American Red Cross. She was also a 
lecturer in English at Seoul’s Severance 
Medical Coll. and the Seoul National U. 
Law Sch. She returned permanently to the 
United States in 1959. Four children and 
nine grandchildren survive; her husband 
preceded her in death. 


Edwin Adelbert Wilson, Mar. 31, 1992, in 
Sun City Center, Fla., at age 86. He was a 
retired executive for the North Shore Area 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America in 
Highland Park, Il. His brothers, Hugh 21, 
Samuel ’23, and J. Richard ’25, preceded him 
in death. He is survived by his wife, Helen. 


1928 Margaret Wood Dayton, Feb. 15, 
1993, in San Antonio, Calif., of congestive 
heart failure. Born Jan. 15, 1906, she taught 
vocal music at U. South Dakota—Vermillion 
and was a professor of music at Eastern 
Washington State Teachers Coll., U. La 
Verne, U. Redlands, and U. Southern Cali- 
fornia. In 1957 she and her husband joined 
the U.S. Foreign Service, where they spent 
30 years traveling, lecturing, and giving con- 
certs. Returning to Claremont, Calif., fol- 
lowing four years in China and 11 in Greece, 


she taught and traveled seven more. years. 


Her husband, Daryl ’28, survives. 


Francis West Gravit, Mar. 12, 1993, in 
Bloomington, Ind., at age 88. He received 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from U. Michigan 
and special language certification from U. 
Paris. He joined the Indiana UV. faculty in 
1948 and retired as full professor of French 
and Italian in 1975. In 1963 he received the 
Legion of Academic Merit from the French 
Ministry of Education for his leadership in 
the teaching of languages. He was founder 
and editor of the Bibhography of French Seven- 
teenth-Century Studies from 1954 to 1966. He 
served during World War II as a communi- 
cations specialist with the U.S. Navy. Survivors 
include his wife, the former Marjorie Smith ’28. 


Martha Waugh Rohrbough, Mar. 24, 1993, 
in Lawrence, Kans. She was 88. She earned 
a master’s degree from Radcliffe Coll. and 
studied at the Sorbonne, then taught French 
at Stephens, Monticello (now Lewis and 
Clark), and Park colleges. She lived many 
years in Cambridge, Mass., where she vol- 
unteered at Deaconess Hospital and served 
on its board of trustees. When she moved to 
Lawrence, she volunteered at Lawrence 
Memorial Hospital and the Riverside EHU 
unit and hospice. Survivors include three 
daughters, a son, and five grandchildren, in- 
cluding Justin 87, the fourth generation in 
her family to graduate from Oberlin Coll. 


1929 Catharine Park Fletcher, Oct. 25, 
1992, in Hershey, Neb. Born Sept. 28, 1905, 
she was a retired director of music in the 
Hershey public schools. She spent most of 
her life as a vocal- and instrumental-music 
teacher in Hershey. Her son survives. 


John Seville Higgins, Dec. 28, 1992, in 
Providence, R.L., at 88 after a long illness. 
He earned an A.M.t. degree from the Ober- 
lin Graduate Sch. of Theology simulta- 
neously with his A.B. degree from the col- 
lege, and two years later received an M.Div. 
degree from Seabury-Western Seminary. 
Becoming an ordained Episcopal priest, he 
served parishes in Evanston, Chicago, Min- 
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neapolis, and Rhode Island. Consecrated 
bishop co-adjutor of Rhode Island in 1953, 
he became the ninth bishop of Rhode Is- 
land in 1955 and retired in 1972. The au- 
thor of several books and numerous maga- 
zine articles, he held six honorary doctor- 
ates, including an LL.D. from Brown U. 
His wife, Marion, and a son survive. 


Bowen Daniel Jenkins, Dec. 14, 1992, in 
Visalia, Calif, at age 84 of kidney failure. 
Before earning osteopathy and medical de- 
grees from Ohio State U. and the Metro- 
politan Medical Sch., respectively, he worked 
as a chemist with the U.S. Bureau of Stan- 
dards in Washington, D.C., and as a chemi- 
cal engineer with People’s Light and Coke 
Co. in Chicago. Cofounder of the Hillside 
Clinic and Emergency Hospital in Lomita, 
Calif., he practiced medicine for over 50 
years in California and in government service 
overseas. In 1967 he was a medical officer 
for the U.S. State Dept. in South Vietnam. 
His son and sister Ruth ’26 predeceased him. 
He is survived by his wife, Jeannette; three 
daughters; three stepchildren; a sister; 12 


grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Janet Winchester McFarland, Dec. 31, 
1992, in Charlotte, N.C. She was 85. After 
earning an M.R.E. degree from Presbyte- 
rian Coll. of Christian Education she be- 
came director of religious education at First 
Presbyterian Church in Lansing, Mich., then 
organist of the church. A former class presi- 
dent and member of the 60th-reunion gift 
committee, she was a member of the JFO 
Society and held several offices in the local 
Federated Music Club and the local Ameri- 
can Assoc. of University Women. Her hus- 
band, Harold, survives. 


1930 David Clayman, Apr. 17, 1992, in 
Columbus. Born Feb. 28, 1909, he earned a 
bachelor of laws degree from Harvard U. 
and was a retired attorney. He had been 
general counsel for the Ohio AFL-CIO. A 
Columbus team captain for the 1960 Sci- 
ence-Conservatory Building Fund Cam- 
paign, he was a former president of the Co- 
lumbus Alumni Club, a phonathon volun- 
teer, and a member of the JFO Society. He 
represented Oberlin Coll. at the inaugura- 
tion of Sister M.A. Matesich at Ohio Do- 
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minican Coll. in 1979. His wife and his 
brother Jacob ’27 predeceased him. He is 
survived by two sons, including Roger ’73, 
and brother William 47. 


193] Ruth Rockwood Daugherty, Oct. 
13, 1992, in Kensington, Md., of heart fail- 
ure at age 83. Having earned A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from Oberlin and taking further stud- 
ies at American U., she taught social science 
for the Montgomery County (Maryland) 
Board of Education. Her husband, William, 
and a daughter survive. 


Kenneth Henry Hyle, Dec. 26, 1992, in 
Lakewood, Ohio, of a massive stroke. Born 
July 3, 1909, he was one of the original mu- 
sicians in the Sammy Kaye Orchestra, where 
he played piano from 1932 to 1936. In the 
1940s he was a wage and salary analyst for 
the federal government. He spent over 25 
years as a buyer for Halle Brothers in Cleve- 
land. In that position he sold many Steinway 
pianos to the Oberlin conservatory. His wife, 
Gladys, survives. 


Edwin “Ned” Wentworth Kenworthy, Jan. 
26, 1993, in Washington, D.C., of compli- 
cations from prostate cancer. He was 83. 
Under the byline of E.W. Kenworthy, from 
1950 to 1977 he was a reporter for the New 
York Times, covering the White House, the 
State Dept., Congress, and, later, the envi- 
ronment. He was on the team of reporters 
that wrote the Pulitzer Prize-winning series 
on the Pentagon Papers. Following gradua- 
tion—he earned both A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from Oberlin—he taught high-school and 
college English. In World War II he was a 
writer in the Office of War Information. 
Before joining the Times he wrote editorials 
for the Baltimore Evening Sun, was an infor- 
mation officer in the U.S. Embassy in Lon- 
don, and wrote for the Reporter magazine. In 
1949 and 1950 he was executive secretary on 
President Harry S Truman’s Committee for 
Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in the 
Armed Services. The committee’s report lead 
to the racial desegregation of the military. His 
first wife, the former Jane Elizabeth Carter 
29, died in 1977. Survivors include his wife, 
the former Martha Bowditch Weyl ’29; two 
sons, including John ’62; a daughter, Jane 
Schorsch ’68; and seven grandchildren. 


list of over two dozen books. His 
first book, published by U. 
Michigan Press in 1963, was 
Negro Thought in America, 1880- 
1915, 


1946 Martha Cortelyou 
Allen, of Charlottesville, Va., 
married Joseph Blotner of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Jan. 2. Martha re- 
cently retired as a director of 
special projects with the New 
Jersey Committee for the Hu- 
manities in New Brunswick. Jo- 
seph, William Faulkner’s biog- 
rapher, is a U. Michigan English 
professor who is writing Robert 
Penn Warren’s biography. Since 
returning from a wedding trip 
in the Caribbean, the couple is 
living in Ann Arbor. 


947 “Concerto for Piano, 


Paperweight, & Change Ma- 
chine,” a short story by Thalia 
Cheronis Selz of Hartford, 
Conn., was a finalist in the 
American Fiction Contest win- 


_ ners chosen for the 1992 publi- 


cation American Fiction #3, ed- 
ited at Moorehead State U. and 
published by Birch Lane Press. 
Another of Thalia’s stories, 
“Heading for the Hilltop,” ap- 
pears in Pleiades, Vol. 12, No. 1. 


1948 Chester G. Dunham 


presented a paper at the North- 
ern Great Plains History Con- 
ference in October. The subject 
was Admiral Charles Sperry and 
the Second Hague Peace Con- 
ference in 1907. Chester lives in 
Washington, D.C. 


I95 fe) Morgan Gibson; his 
wife, Keiko; and their 6-year-old 
son, Christopher So, moved back 
to Japan in January 1992. This 
April Morgan began teaching 
English literature and writing at 
Japan Women’s U. He contin- 
ues to publish poetry and essays 
in the United States and Japan. 
Address: 6-25-404 Isobe, 
Mihama-ku, Chiba-shi, Chiba- 
ken 260 Japan. W Jacqueline 
Ferrell Sutton’s husband of 41 
years, Charles, died unexpectedly 
in August 1991. The couple had 
retired in 1983 and enjoyed eight 
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years of travel and good times 
with their children and six 
grandchildren. Jacqueline is 
learning to live alone and find- 
ing her involvement with church 
and community activities satis- 
fying. She has written music and 
lyrics for children’s theater for 
several years and says her latest 
effort, a collaboration on “A 
Christmas Carol,” was received 
enthusiastically. Jacqueline lives 
in York, Pa. 


i 95 3 Elizabeth Greensmith 
Dole has become the first woman 
to chair the Olivet Coll. Board 
of Trustees. Olivet was co- 
founded in 1844 by John Jay 
Shipherd, who helped establish 
Oberlin Coll. 11 years earlier. 
Betsy lives in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. W Boston U. has named 
Edwin F. Taylor of Arlington, 
Va., a research professor of phys- 
ics in the university’s Coll. of 
Liberal Arts. A specialist in rela- 
tivity, Edwin was most recently 
a consultant for the National 
Science Foundation Education 
Project at Bolt, Beranek, and 
Newman. He has consulted for 
many colleges and universities in 
the United States and abroad, 
and from 1964 to 1991 he was a 
senior research scientist, staff sci- 
entist, and visiting associate pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts Inst. 
of Technology. 


5 954 Marianne Russell 


Kendrick returned to the class- 
room after 23 
years in 1986. 
She Asvin’ het 
seventh year of 
teaching second 
grade in Severna 
Park, Md. To 
become recerti- 
fied to teach, Kendrick 
Marianne entered the graduate 
program at Bowie State U. and 
graduated in 1990 with a 4.0 
grade-point average and a 
master’s degree in education. 
She is also a state-credentialed 
reading specialist. W “The Con- 
necticut Commission of the Arts 
has appointed Caroline Swenson 
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Betty “Bobbie” Hill Lightner, Dec. 15, 1992, 
in Wilmette, IIl., at age 83. She gave private 
piano and organ lessons in Lorain, Ohio; East 
Chicago; Honolulu; and Wilmette, and was 
the private piano teacher for New Trier H.S. 
in Winnetka, Ill. She also directed—with 
her late husband, Lionel ’33—the children’s 
choir at Winnetka Congregational Church 
and was the organist and choir director at 
the Community Church of Wilmette. Sur- 
vivors include three daughters, a sister, a 
brother, and two grandchildren. 


1932 Frederick Rickards Louis, Nov. 
18, 1992, in Louisville. Born June 9, 1910, 
he was a retired partner of Louis & Henry, 
Architects and Assocs. His firm designed 
many Louisville landmarks, including the 
main branch of the Louisville Free Public 
Library, and several buildings at Berea Coll. 
A graduate of the U. Cincinnati Sch. of Ar- 
chitecture, he served in the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers during World War II. He had 
served on several boards of directors, in- 
cluding. that of Goodwill Industries. His 
brother Robert ’28 preceded him in death. 
His wife, Margaret; two sons; brother John 
29; and four grandchildren survive. 


Laura Mick Moore, Oct. 17, 1992, in 
Columbus of a heart attack. She had 
Parkinson’s disease. Born July 11, 1910, she 
taught high school for a year at Connellsville 
Sch. in Pennsylvania and was an assistant 
history professor at Elmhurst Coll. for two 
years. She earned an art history diploma from 
Villa Collina Ridenta and a Ph.D. degree in 
history from Ohio State U. She had been an 
officer at local and state levels of the League 
of Women Voters, chair of the Ann Arbor 
Citizen’s Council, and board member of the 
Citizen’s Village of Kenilworth, Ill. She was a 
former president of the North Shore 
Oberlin Women’s Club and a member of the 


JFO Society. Her husband predeceased her 


by a few months; her sister, Ruth Schloemer 
"33, died in 1984. Two daughters survive. 


Helen Elaine Phillips, Jan. 23, 1993, in 
Haverford, Pa., at age 82. For 12 years fol- 
lowing graduation she taught piano and mu- 


sic theory at schools in Alabama, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Georgia, in- 
cluding Piedmont Coll. In 1946 she began a 
long career in the editing profession, work- 
ing for Houghton Mifflin in Boston before 
going free lance. She held an M.Mus. de- 
gree from the Eastman Sch. of Music. She 
was a member of the JFO Society. Her sis- 
ter, Marion *33, preceded her in death. 


John Elias Toms, Dec. 2, 1992, in Naples, 
Fla., at age 81. He taught music at nine in- 
stitutions, including 17 years at Northwestern 
U., and retired from Tulsa U. He held an M.M. 
degree from U. Michigan. He sang with the 
Philadelphia Opera Co. and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and was a former Tulsa 
Tribune music critic. He had conducted a me- 
morial performance of Verdi’s Requium on 
NBC Television after President Kennedy’s 
assassination. He is survived by his wife, Jean, 


and four daughters, including Lyle Chastain ’60. 


| 933 Ruth Kuersteiner Fink, Sept. 26, 1992, 
in Mount Vernon, Ohio. She was born June 
17, 1908. She held B.A. and B.M. degrees from 
Indiana U. Her Oberlin degree was anA.M. 
She taught English and French part time in the 
1930s. She was a member of the JFO Society. 


Clara DeGant French, Mar. 13, 1993, in 
Bellaire, Ohio. Born May 11, 1911, she was a 
retired primary-grades teacher in the Bellaire 
City Schs. Her husband, Harold, survives. 


Dexter Knowles Griffith, Feb. 21, 1993, 
in Mesa, Ariz., at age 80. He earned an M.A. 
degree at San Francisco State U. and was a 
retired U.S. Army officer and a retired 
professor, having taught at Fort Lewis 
Coll. His wife survives. 


Claudine Groves Miezitis, Dec. 16, 1992, 
in San Diego at age 81. A homemaker, she 
lived in Cleveland until retiring with her hus- 
band to San Diego in 1976. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Voldemars; a daughter; 
two grandchildren; and a niece. 


Frank Eugene Percy, Mar. 2, 1992, in 
Daytona Beach, Fla. He was 81. An adver- 
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tising executive, he was also a trustee of the 
Renner Foundation and a world traveler. 
During World War II he flew with the Civil 
Air Patrol and helped build parts for bomb- 
ers at the General Motors Co. Fisher Body 
Plant. He worked on the 1960 Science-Con- 
servatory Building Fund Campaign. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, Ruth; three children; a sis- 
ter; and a niece, Jane Renner See ’84. 


Lillian Cressman Saunders, Jan. 6, 1993, 
in Allentown, Pa., at age 80. She gave pri- 
vate piano lessons and for a time was a bank 


clerk. Her husband predeceased her. 


1934 Carl Albert Bremer, Dec. 1, 1992, 
in Sarasota. Born Jan. 30, 1911, he was a 
former music supervisor for Springdale (Pa.) 
Public Schs. and former instrumental music 
supervisor for Owosso (Mich.) Public Schs. 
He held an M.M. degree from Vandercook 
Coll. of Music. He is survived by a daughter. 


Dorothy Reisner Campbell, Sept. 18, 
1992, in Watertown, Conn., at age 81. She 
taught English at St. Margaret’s McTernan 
Sch. in Waterbury, Conn., from 1957 to 
1973, and was acting head of the middle 
school there during the 1971-72 school year. 
She leaves her husband, Henry; two 
daughters; and two grandsons. 


Gilbert Jefferson Fay, Feb. 24, 1993, in 
Miami. He was 80. He was a partner of the 
Shellington and Fay certified public accoun- 
tants firm. During World War II he helped 
construct a U.S. Naval base, worked in 
Brazil for two years on secret government 
contract, and was on special government 
assignment at Oak Ridge, Tenn. His wife, 
Mary, survives. 


Corneil Thomason Hughes, Dec. 15, 1992, 
in Joseph, Oreg. Born June 28, 1910, she 
had been an elementary-grades teacher in 
the Enterprise, Oreg., schools, and she also 
taught dancing, including tap dancing. Her 
husband, Raymond, and a daughter survive. 


Edith Swern McCann, Jan. 23, 1993, in 
Hot Springs, Ariz., at age 80. She had worked 
in social services and church activities. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, Charles; two 
children; and six grandchildren. 
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1935 Elizabeth Shaw Foster, Aug. 4, 
1992, in Frederick, Md. She was 77. She gradu- 
ated from the Vogue Sch. of Commercial 
Art in dress design. Having studied crewel 
embroidery under Elsa Williams, she taught 
sewing, tailoring, crewel embroidering, 
needle art, and knitting privately, in adult 
evening classes, and at Hood Coll. She is 
survived by her husband, Walter; two sons; two 
grandchildren; a great-grandchild; and a brother. 


Myron “Mike” Elwood Smith, Jan. 6, 1993, 
in Ocala, Fla. Born Nov. 20, 1912, he had 
been an agent for Baystate Financial Ser- 
vices and other insurance companies in Bos- 
ton. In 1968 he was honored by the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co. with the 
company’s highest award, the Vanguard 
Award. He had previously been named a life 
member of its Million Dollar Round Table. 
For 19 years he helped teach a course at 
Boston and Northeastern universities. He 
was a past president of the New England 
Life Leaders Assoc. He was a member of 
the Charles Martin Hall and JFO societies. 
His brother, Hilton ’30, predeceased him. 
His wife, Mary, and three daughters survive. 


1936 Edward Fulton Denison, Oct. 23, 
1992, in Washington, D.C., at age 76. He 
had heart disease. Writing for the Wall Street 
Journal, Herbert Stein, a former chair of the 
president’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
called him “the best economist in Washing- 
ton and one of the best in the country.” For 
18 years he was an official in the U.S. Com- 
merce Dept., and for 30 years he also worked 
for the Brookings Inst. He was also a former 
director of the Committee for Economic 
Development. He studied economic growth 
and was the first, according to Stein, to use 
empirical and quantitative methods in such 
study. With his late classmate George Jaszi 
(see below) and others, he developed national 
income accounts of the U.S. government that 
have provided the basis for such systems 
throughout the world. He later researched 
the effect on productivity of factors like dis- 
honesty, tax-law revisions, energy costs, and 
government regulations like pollution con- 
trol and worker safety. He stressed the im- 
portance of improving management skills to 
advance knowledge. He authored many ar- 
ticles and several books, including Trends in 


Paton and her husband, Sandy, 
to serve jointly as official state 
troubadour for 1993. The 
couple, now joined by their son, 
David, collects and performs tra- 
ditional folk music and has op- 
erated Folk-Legacy Records, 
Inc., for over 30 years. The 
American Library Assoc. selected 
the Patons’ 1991 recording, 
"Twas on a Night Like This—A 
Christmas Legacy, as one of the 
notable recordings of that year. 
The Patons live in Sharon, 
Conn. 


1955 Julia Hansen, for- 


merly Shirley Almanrode, teaches 
world music at Skyline Coll., San 
Bruno, Calif., and goes to Bali 
twice a year for music study. She 
will lead her fifth annual music, 
dance, and art tour of Bali from 
July 23 to Aug. 6 and invites 
Oberlin alumni to join her. Ad- 
dress: 35 Linaria Way, Portola 
Valley, CA 94028. 


1956 Thomas L. Lewis has 


taken the photographs for the 
recently published Guide to 
Cleveland’s Sacred Landmarks. 
Funded in part by the Ohio Arts 
and Humanities Councils, the 
book displays and describes more 
than 120 of Cleveland’s sacred 
structures. Proceeds from the 
sale of the book, published by 
Kent State U., will benefit the 
Sacred Landmarks Research 
Group of Cleveland State U., 
where Thomas is a professor in 
the geological-sciences depart- 
ment. W Mary Sawyer Picken has 
been named to the newly cre- 
ated position of division patent, 
trademark and copyright coun- 
sel at Ashland Chemical, Inc. in 
Columbus, Ohio. She handles 
intellectual property matters for 
the company’s Composite Poly- 
mers, Specialty Polymers & Ad- 
hesives, and Electronic Chemi- 
cals divisions. 


1957 The oratorio Josef, 
with music and text by Laurie 
Gaskins Alberts, had its premiere 
performance in August in 
Braunschweig, Germany, where 
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Laurie lives. Josef, in German, for 
children’s choir, tenor, and 
speaker, is based on the Old Tes- 
tament story of Joseph and his 
brothers. W Johnnetta Betsch 
Cole, who coordinated President 
Clinton’s transition-team panel 
on education, labor, arts, and 
humanities, has won the 1992 
Frontrunner Award in the hu- 
manities. The award from the 
Sara Lee Corp. carries a $25,000 
contribution in her name to the 
Community Service Program at 
Spelman Coll., of which 
Johnnetta is president. Johnetta’s 
recent book, Conversations: 
Straight Talk with America’s Sis- 
ter President, published by 
Doubleday, has earned her in- 
terviews by, among others, Terry 
Gross of public radio’s “Fresh 
Air” and Pamela Sherrod for the 
Chicago Tribune. W Niara 
Sudarkasa, ’88 hon., president of 
Lincoln U., has been named by 
the U.S. Information Agency to 
represent the United States on 
the Trilateral Task Force on 
North American Higher Educa- 
tion. The 15-member task force, 
with five members each from the 
United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, is exploring ways to in- 
crease and improve higher-edu- 
cation exchanges and other con- 
tacts among the three countries. 
In July Niara visited South Af- 
rica as an American Council on 
Education delegate. The purpose 
of the trip was to identify and 
evaluate ways to strengthen his- 
torically black institutions as the 
country dismantles apartheid. 


i G 5 8 Clinical social worker 


Barbara Milton Andrews recently 
completed psychoanalytic train- 
ing. She maintains a practice in 
Manhattan and Bucks County, 
Pa., and consults with the New 
Jersey Dept. of Health. She also 
develops standards of care for 
hospitals and other health-care 
facilities. W Amédine Allis Bella 
is glad, she says, to be in a new 
parish in the flat farmlands of 
northwest Ohio, southwest of 
Toledo. Address: F-961-SR65, 
Deshler, OH 43516. Telephone: 
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U.S. Economic Growth 1929-82. He held a 
Ph.D. degree from Brown U. A fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, he held several other fellowships and 
won many awards, including the Shiskin 
Award of the Washington Statistical Soci- 
ety. He was a member of the JFO Society. 
Survivors include his wife, Elsie; a son; a 
daughter, Janet Howell ’66; and two sisters, 
Miriam Burton ’27 and Edna Ferguson ’34. 


Edward Wintersteen Gorsuch, June 26, 1992, 
in Middletown, Ohio, a week and a half after 
his 78th birthday. He had done sales work. 


Helen “Mike” Murphy Hardesty, Oct. 28, 
1992, in Worthington, Ohio. She was 79. A 
conservatory graduate, she had been em- 
ployed by the Galbreath Mortgage Co. She 
is survived by a son, four grandchildren, and 


a great-grandchild. 


George Jaszi, Dec. 29, 1992, in Bethesda, 
Mad., of cancer. Born Sept. 23, 1915, he was 
a retired director of the U.S. Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. With his late classmate 
Edward Denison (see above) and others, he 
created the concept of the gross national 
product (GNP) and developed the Gross Do- 
mestic Product index, the nation’s savings rate 
index, and several measures of inflation. His 
awards include the Gold Medal of the Com- 
merce Dept., the Career Service Award of 
the National Civil Service League, the 
Rockefeller Public Service Award, and the 
Distinguished Executive Rank Award. He 
graduated with a B.Sc. degree from the 
London Sch. of Economics and earned a 
Ph.D. degree from Harvard U. His father 
was the late Oberlin professor of political 
science Oscar Jaszi. Survivors include his wife, 
Helen; two sons; a brother, Andrew ’38; two 
grandchildren; and a nephew, Paul ’70. 


Samuel David Koonce, Aug. 22, 1992, in 
Ridgewood, N,J., at age 76. An authority on 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs), in 1972 he 
helped found the International Chlorofluo- 
rocarbons Panel of the Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assoc., which gathered data and spon- 
sored research on the environmental effects 


of CFCs. He had worked for several chemi- 
cal companies, including Pechiney Ugine 
Kuhlmann, where he had been a chemical- 
research engineer and vice-president. He was 
on research and development teams that de- 
veloped Formica and fiberglass. During 
World War II he did contract work for the 
U.S. Navy on the use of petroleum 
byproducts. He taught physiological chem- 
istry at Ohio State U., where he received his 
Ph.D. degree, before turning to industry. A 
worker in the 1960 Science-Conservatory 
Building Fund Campaign, he was a member 
of the JFO Society. He leaves his wife, Ilona. 


1937 Phyllis Agate Wentz, Oct. 21, 1992, 
in Cleveland. She was 76. For three years 
after graduation she was a bookkeeper for 
the Lorain County [Ohio] Savings and Trust. 
She did hospital volunteer work for over 30 
years and worked on the 1960 Science- 
Conservatory Building Fund Campaign. Her 
husband, Richard, and four children survive. 


Robert Worthing Woodruff, Dec. 19, 1992, 
in Sedona, Ariz., at age 78. He had been an 
x-ray technician, worked as one of the first rec- 
reation directors for the city of Las Vegas, 
and owned a photography shop. He served 
four terms on the Sedona Red Rock Fire 
District Board and was on the advisory board 
of the Sedona Racquet Club. Survivors include 
his wife, Mabel; three daughters, including Kay 
Bigglestone ’61; a son, Peter ’70; a brother, 
John 733; a sister; and four grandchildren. 
His sister Elizabeth Fisher ’28—as well as his 
parents, the former Althea Roland and Clarence, 
both Class of 1901—preceded him in death. 


1938 Marjorie Fitts Chappell, Feb. 8, 
1993, in Pittsburg, N.H., after a massive 
stroke. Born Mar. 8, 1916, she was a conser- 
vatory graduate and a homemaker. Her hus- 
band died in 1989. Surviving are three chil- 
dren, a sister, and seven grandchildren. 


James Willis Deer, Oct. 21, 1992, in Port 
Chester, N.Y., at age 76. A graduate of the U. 
Michigan Sch. of Law, where he earned the 
J.D. degree, he had been an attorney with 
Holtzmann, Wise & Shepard in New York 
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DANIEL HARRIS 


Professor of Singing 


= 
By 
Howard T. Hatton 

Daniel Harris was born in Dayton May 19, 
1903. He graduated with an A.B. degree in 
1923 from Otterbein College, which awarded 
him an honorary doctor of music degree in 
1939. He studied voice at the Ohio State 
University and with Edith Walker in New 
York City, where he sang in musical pro- 
ductions from 1925 to 1927. He continued 
his studies in Italy from 1927 to 1931, and 
performed opera concurrently in France and 
Belgium from 1931 to 1935. 

Returning to the United States, Dan ap- 
peared in summer opera in Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, and with the Chicago City Opera 
and the Metropolitan Opera, where he es- 
tablished himself as a baritone with versatil- 
ity and universal appeal in supporting roles. 

Harris had an enormous energy and dedi- 
cation to vocal education. His teaching be- 
gan at Louisiana State University, and in 
1940 he came to Oberlin, serving on the 
voice faculty until his retirement in 1969. 
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He was a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing, and in 1959 he 
helped found the National Opera Associa- 
tion, of which he later became president. 

Opera programs were first presented in 
Oberlin under his direction in summer 1947, 
and in 1959 he introduced opera into the 
curriculum, where it has continued to flourish. 

Dan would often program excerpts and 
scenes on the stages of old Warner Hall and 
Finney Chapel, using for props furniture, 
curtains, and costumes that he found in neigh- 
boring attics. Improvising in delightful de- 
tail, he often performed a role himself when 
a student voice was not available. Aletha, his 
wife, who was a former singer, was always 
there to assist him. Dan served briefly as con- 
ductor of Musical Union and Chapel Choir 
as well as conductor of local church choirs in 
Oberlin, Elyria, and Lorain. 

He contributed his teaching skills abroad 
by going to three universities in Seoul, Ko- 
rea, and directing opera under the State De- 
partment International Exchange Program. 
In 1959 President Eisenhower appointed him 
to membership on the Advisory Committee 
for the National Cultural Center. 

Dan prepared biographical articles on sing- 
ers for the 1962 edition of the World Book 
Encyclopedia. In 1966 he was a language coach 
for the Metropolitan National Company. He 
co-authored a book, published in 1972, of 
word-by-word translations and research of 
Italian art songs and arias. 

After retirement he spent three summers on 
the Oberlin Teachers Institute staff. In fall 
1969 he joined the University of Miami 
School of Music faculty, later chairing the 
voice department. 

On his 85th birthday he told the Miami Her- 
ald that he owed his success to “taking advan- 
tage of opportunities.” “Mine,” he said, “was a 
marginal talent—not one of the great voices.” 

His myriad contributions have had an in- 
delible impact on the education of vocal per- 
formers. Many outstanding students from his 
tenure at Oberlin continue to make a forc- 
ible impression in the world of music. 
HOWARD T. HATTON SG emeritus 
professor of singing. This Memorial Minute was 
adopted by the ¢ reneral Faculty of Oberlin Col- 
lege March 16, 1993. 
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(419) 278-3636. W When their 
former hospitals merged re- 
cently, Carol 
Browning, medi- 
cal director of 
the neonatal in- 
tensive-care unit 
at Milwaukee’s 
newly created 
Sinai Samaritan 
Medical Center, Browning 
began working with Oberlin 
GST graduate Tom Pexton ’58, 
the new hospital’s chaplain. See 
‘Tom’s note, the first in the “Year 
by Year” section. Carol attended 
the U. Wisconsin Medical Sch. 
and did her postgraduate train- 
ing in northern California, re- 
turning in 1970 to her native 
Wisconsin, where she has done 
clinical neonatology, teaching, 
and follow-up in several Milwau- 
kee hospitals. W In June 1989 F. 
Clair Fielder married Len Lind- 
say, a professional potter. Begin- 
ning as his helper, she is now a 
potter herself—“happy and suc- 
cessful,” she says. She and Len 
live on seven acres of woods in 
Ferrum, Va., and walk to work. 
Clair has survived breast cancer, 
with “surgery, chemo, the 
works.” W The Alaria Chamber 
Ensemble, with Nancy Caballero 
Garniez on piano and _ harpsi- 
chord, gave a concert at the 
Weill Recital Hall of Carnegie 
Hall in New York City Jan. 22. 
V Robert Kreis was stage and 
musical director of Save Me the 
Waltz, a new musical by Enrico 
Garzilli about F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Zelda, and Hemingway, circa 
1925, which played at the Thir- 
teenth Street Repertory Theatre 
in New York City from Sept. 12 
to Feb. 7. Bob is co-artistic di- 
rector of the Thirteenth Street 
Repertory Co. The Dream, a play 
he wrote and directed, premiered 
at UBU Repertory Theatre sum- 
mer 1991. He is the co-author 


and composer of the musical 
Lillie Langtry and collaborated 
with Barbara Seaman 756 on 
Lovely Me, a musical about 


Jaqueline Susann. He also con- 


ducted the 25th anniversary na- 
tional tour of My Fair Lady, star- 


ring Rex Harrison, and com- 
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posed incidental music for the 
revival of Camelot starring Rich- 
ard Burton. W Since Sept. 21, 
1992, Robert D. Lippmann has 
been sitting as a designated New 
York state supreme court judge, 
where he finds the cases “more 
interesting” than those of the 
lower courts. W Nancy Darrah 
Mooney has moved back to To- 
ledo after 29 years on the East 
Coast. Remarried, she is work- 
ing for the Dept. of Human Ser- 
vices Job Training program. She 
and her husband travel regularly 
over the Pennsylvania mountains 
to visit their children, who live 
in New York, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts. W Leonard B. 
Ross’s company, United States 
Trading Co., has opened an office 
close to the Australian embassy 
in Hanoi, at 50 Ly Thuongkiet 
St. Although based at the 
Singapore office, Leonard is fre- 
quently in Hanoi and welcomes 
visiting Oberlinians. The com- 
pany also has offices in Jakarta, 
Kuala Lampur, Bangkok, and 
Manila. 


I959 0. Robert Brown, Jr., 
of Rockville, Md., has been 
named to the board of trustees 
of the Lancaster Theological 
Seminary. He has been provost 
of the Takoma Park campus of 
Montgomery Community Coll. 
since 1982. 


1960 Robert J. Ailes has 


been named senior vice-presi- 
dent and chief medical officer for 
Blue Cross Blue Shield of New 
Jersey, the sixth largest of the 72 
U.S. Blue Cross companies. W 
Having recently moved to Boston, 
Beth Heinbaugh Baiter is study- 
ing management at Radcliffe 
Seminars and job hunting. W 
Kim L. Beamon is organist and 
choirmaster at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church in Norristown, Pa. 
The choir, mostly professional 
singers, has sung several times 
at the National Cathedral in 
Washington, D.C. Kim says that 
on a 1990 summer trip to Prague 
he “bumped into” an Oberlin 
erad working at the Diisseldorf 
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City since 1947. He was on the board of direc- 
tors of 10 corporations. He worked on the 
Special Gift Campaign of Greater New York 
and the 1960 Science-Conservatory Building 
Fund Campaign and was a member of the JFO 
Society. He was class president from 1964 to 
1968. His wife, the former Marion Hawkinson 
41, predeceased him. A daughter survives. 


Dean Kent Oehling, Feb. 19, 1993, in 
Bandera, ‘Tex. Born Apr. 6, 1916, he was a 
retired assistant manager of a company that made 
frames for mobile homes. His wife, the former 
W. Jeanne Bellamy ’38, and a son survive. 


Alfred Ernest Partridge, June 26, 1992, in 
Berkeley, Calif. Born July 22, 1914, he was a 
writer-producer for radio and television. He 
was a former executive director of the Road- 
stead Foundation, which provides fellowships 
in the arts and humanities. In addition to his 
Oberlin A.B. degree in English, he earned a B.A. 
degree in radio and theater from Emerson 
Coll. and an A.M. degree in speech from U. 
Michigan. He taught for a time at Tulane and 
Roosevelt universities. He leaves his wife, Phyllis. 


1939 Henry Logan Burnett, Nov. 29, 
1992, in Burlington, Mass., at age 75. A re- 
tired director of professional and consumer 
relations for the American Optical Corp., 
his employer for 32 years, he was well known 
throughout New England for his frequent 
portrayal of Ben Franklin. It was Franklin’s 
philosophy, according to his daughter, that 
inspired him to serve Sturbridge on the hos- 
pital board, library board, the Elderbus ser- 
vice, and in other community causes. He 
also served on the Governor’s Commission 
on Alzheimer’s Disease and was a past president 
of the Alzheimer’s Support Network in South- 
bridge, Mass. He was a member of the JFO 
Society. Survivors include his wife, the former 
Olliemay Walter ’39; two daughters, includ- 
ing Barbara Groves ’61; two brothers; a sister; 
five grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Daniel William Fedak, Apr. 15, 1992, in 
,- ay = = 

Prompton, Pa. Born Aug. 8, 1917, he had 
been a chemist for Gentex Corp. His wife, 
Anne Russell, survives. 


James Donel Guernsey, Mar. 16, 1993, in 
Fostoria, Ohio. An attorney, he earned the 
J.D. degree from the U. Michigan Sch. of 
Law. He served in the U.S. Air Force from 
Oct. 31, 1942, to Nov. 17, 1945. A former 
law director of the city of Fostoria, he was 
also a former clerk of council and a former 
assistant Seneca County (Ohio) prosecutor. 
He was admitted to practice in all Ohio 
courts, Federal District Court, Federal Ap- 
peals Court, and the U.S. Supreme Court. 
He performed on the French horn in col- 
lege, military, civic, symphonic, and dance 
bands and orchestras. Survivors include his 
wife, the former Eleanor Cook 738; a daugh- 
ter; a son; a sister, Phyllis von Doenhoff *42; 
a niece, Laura J. von Doenhoff ’70; and five 
grandchildren. His great-grandfather was 
Roger Alcott, Class of 1858. 


Gilbert William Porsch, Mar. 26, 1993, in 
Erie, Pa., exactly a month before his 77th 
birthday. A retired music teacher for the Erie 
Board of Education, he had earned an M.A. 
degree in music education from Case West- 
ern Reserve U. A son survives. 


Frank Wenneis, June 7, 1992, in Santa 
Maria, Calif. He was born June 16, 1916. 
Having spent 10 years working for the U.S. 
Borax Co., he retired as executive assistant 
in the Production Dept. He served the U.S. 
Air Force during World War II, achieving 
the rank of captain. He leaves his wife, Betty. 


1940 Katharine Fisher Coombs, Dec. 
22, 1992, in Lebanon, Ohio, at age 74. She 
retired as an interpretive naturalist at the 
Cincinnati Nature Center, where she also did 
display and program planning. She was a board 
member of Joy Resident Education Center 
and Camp. Her husband, C. Kingsland, survives. 


Kathryn Yackel Cusson, January 1993, 
in Milford, Conn. Born July 30, 1917, she 
had studied medicine at U. Rochester. She 
owned Brinsmade’s Retail Store, selling 
china, crystal, and jewelry in New Canaan, 
Conn. Survivors include two children and 
three grandchildren. Her husband _ pre- 
ceded her in death. 
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Edward Morris Kempner, Feb. 14, 1993, 
in Livingston, N.J. Born Dec. 18, 1918, he 
pursued a career in sales and advertising, re- 
tiring as vice-president of the Nadler & 
Larimer advertising firm in New York City. 
He served in the U.S. Army Air Corps during 
World War II. A member of the JFO and 
Charles Martin Hall societies, he was past 
treasurer of the Alumni Club of New York, 
former class agent, and a member of the 
50th-reunion gift committee. Surviving are his 
wife, the former Harriet Sumnicht ’40; son, 


David ’69; and daughter, Alalia Thaler ’73. 


Ralph David Stoltz, Dec. 5, 1992, in 
Wauseon, Ohio, at age 78. A conservatory 
graduate, he had been employed by United 
Technologies Corp. His wife, Mary, survives. 


194) George Richard Hollingsworth, 
Sept. 10, 1992, in Dallas six days after his 
72nd birthday. He earned a business-admin- 
istration degree from Southern Methodist 
U. and served in the military in World War 
II. He was a retired vice-president of the 
Dallas Market Center and a former director 
of the Fair Park National Bank and the Dal- 
las Better Business Bureau. He was a trustee 
or elected officer of 17 community concerns, 
including the Community Chest, Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Dallas 
Hearing Society, YMCA, and Dallas Inde- 
pendent Sch. District. Survivors include his 
wife, Jane, and three children. 


Arthur Prentice Van Iderstine, Nov. 17, 
1992, in Poland, Ohio, of a heart ailment at 
age 72. He taught vocal music most of his 
career, and retired as director of music for 
Wilson H.S. in Youngstown. He was organist 
of Pleasant Grove Presbyterian Church for 
23 years. A composer, he published over 30 
choral works and many works for organ. He 
was a sergeant in the U.S. Army during 
World War II. A year after earning his un- 
dergraduate degree, he earned an Ed.Mus.M. 
degree from Oberlin. He leaves his wife, the 
former Elizabeth “Lee” Cameron 742; two 
children; two sisters; and two grandchildren. 


Thomas Frederick Tuttle, Feb. 11, 1993, 
in Lima, Ohio. Born Nov. 12, 1920, he re- 
tired as president of H.U. Tuttle and Son, 
Inc., general contractors. A former president 
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of First Federal Savings and Loan Assoc. of 
Lima, he was on the boards of the Lima 
YMCA, the Lima Rotary Club Foundation, 
and the Ohio Building Chapter of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America. He 
earned a B.S. degree from the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point. He leaves his wife, 
Priscilla K. Gregg. 


Robert Warren, Dec. 1, 1992, in Cleveland at 
age 72 of a brain tumor. A retired anesthesi- 
ologist, he earned his M.D. degree at 
Hahnemann Medical Coll. and placed first on 
the 1946 Ohio Medical Licensing Board exam. 
He was a former chair of the department of 
anesthesiology at Fairview General Hospital in 
Fairview Park, Ohio, and a past president of 
the Cleveland Society of Anesthesiologists. 
He served in the U.S. Navy as a lieutenant 
in the Medical Corps from 1950 to 1953. 
Survivors include his wife, Carole; three daugh- 
ters, including Elizabeth Eddins ’78; four sons; 
three stepchildren; and 18 grandchildren. 


1943 Jean West Furbush, Dec. 11, 1992, 
in Morristown, N,J., at age 71. She was a 
homemaker. Her brother, W. Kirby ’41, pre- 
ceded her in death. Survivors include her 
husband, Seymour, and sister, Ann Crego 738. 


Herbert William Harden, Jan. 25, 1992, 
in Silver Spring, Md. Born Nov. 25, 1921, 
he was a retired civil engineer. He earned 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees from U. Mary- 
land. His wife, Margaret, and three sons, 
including Allen ’51, survive. 


Thomas Gibson Johnson, Jan. 1, 1993, in 
Franklin Square, N.Y. Born Mar. 27, 1923, he 
earned his B.A. degree from U. Michigan and 
an M.Div. degree from Harvard U. An Epis- 
copal priest for 24 years, he was briefly a field 
representative for the Federal Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, and retired 
after 16 years as a senior field representative 
with the New York State Division of Human 
Rights. He was a member of the JFO Society. 


1944 Jane Crowe Pfendler, July 9, 1992, 
in Massillon, Ohio, of complications related 
to Alzheimer’s disease at age 69. She was a 
retired librarian. She worked in the 1960 
Science-Conservatory Building Fund Cam- 
paign. She leaves her husband, Robert. 


Opera; he still visits his Salzburg 
family every few years. V 
Carlisle, Pa., resident Beth Baehr 
Bullard has a book in press with 
Cambridge U. Press: Musica 
getutscht: A Treatise on Musical 
Instruments (1511) by Sebastian 
Virdung. She recently returned 
from a three-month stay in In- 
dia on a research grant from the 
Indo-U.S. Subcommission on 
Education and Culture. She 
stayed in Madras, where she in- 
vestigated the flute and flute 
playing in South India. “It was a 
dream from Oberlin days come 
true,” she says. W Barbara 
Stechow Harris’s daughter, 
Susanna, enrolled at Oberlin this 
fall. Barbara lives in Lansing, 
Mich. W Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
resident June-Ardis Johnson- 
White graduated from the Cleve- 
land Inst. of Art last year and 
runs a business, Ardis Enter- 
prises, out of her home. Her son 
Ted graduates from Vanderbilt 
U. this May with an M.B.A. de- 
gree; son Forrest begins law 
school in the fall, and daughter 
Darlene is working on a social- 
work degree at Youngstown 
State U. W Robert McGrath is 
one of five physicists at State U. 
New York, Stony Brook, to re- 
ceive a $9 million five-year grant 
from the National Science Foun- 
dation. Robert will direct the 
four other researchers in explor- 
ing fundamental questions of 
nuclear matter and developing 
better components for particle 
accelerators. The group is work- 
ing on superconducting radio- 
frequency components and com- 
paring information derived from 
their work with theories about 
the so-called strong force, which 
holds together the components 
of atomic nuclei. W Duopianists 
Joan Yarbrough and Robert 
Cowan played their 74th orches- 
tral performance Oct. 10 with 
the Brazos Valley Symphony 
Orchestra in College Station, 
Tex 


1961 1, January John 
Harding backed the Four Tops 


at one of the Clinton inaugural 
balls. In February he adjudicated 
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a Canadian jazz festival in 
Winnipeg—recommended for 
the job by Greg Way ’70, a 
former student of his from 
Regina, Saskatchewan. In April 
he coordinated the annual U. 
North Carolina, Charlotte, jazz 
festival. W John E. Schwarz, a 
professor of political science at 
U. Arizona, has written a book 
about the plight of the country’s 
30 million working poor. The 
Forgotten Americans is published 
by W.W. Norton and Co. VW 
Charlie Watson and his family 
recently restored and moved into 
a two-and-a-half-story colonial- 
revival house built in 1906 that 
has porches, water views, and 
brass light fixtures. Address: 11 
Burton St., Bristol, RI 02809. E- 


mail: cwatson@acc.rwu.edu. 


1962 On Jan. 1 Marshall E. 


Linden began an interim 
pastorship at the Talcottville 
Congregational Church in Con 


Marshall Linden 
necticut. He is also enrolled in a 
unit of clinical pastoral educa- 
tion at Gaylord Hospital, a re- 
habilitation facility in nearby 
Wallingford. His wife, Ellie 
Wagner Linden, is an adminis- 
trator of senior-citizens housing 
complexes in New Milford and 
Terryville, Conn. Marshall 
served in Warren, Conn., as in- 
terim pastor from September 
1991 through Nov. 15, 1992. 
The family of Charles Finney 
was among that church’s origi- 
nal members. 


1963 In May 1992 Susan 


Webster Chamberlain accepted 
“with delight,” she says, an early- 
retirement package from Digital 
Equipment Corp., where she had 
spent eight years as a human- 


Ellie Linden 


resources manager and consult- 
ant at the Customer Support 
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Ruth Pyke Streckfus, July 22, 1992, in 
Gaithersburg, Md. Born Dec. 10, 1920, she 
was the manager and administrative assis- 
tant at Industrial Roll Co., a family-owned 
business in Baltimore. 


1945 Joseph Armstrong Baird, Dec. 22, 
1992, in Tiburon, Calif., at age 70. He was an 
emeritus professor of art history at U. 
California, Davis, where he taught 32 years. 
Holding a Ph.D. degree from Harvard U., he 
was an expert in Californian and Mexican 
architecture and art and wrote several books 
on the subject. An art consultant and ap- 
praiser, he founded North Point Gallery in 
San Francisco and was a pillar of the Belved- 
ere- Tiburon Landmarks Society. He was a past 
president of the Pacific section of the Society 
of Architectural Historians, which named an 
award in his honor. He is survived by his long- 
time companion, Serge Millan, and a sister. 


Robert Jay Miller, Mar. 18, 1993, in 
Dillsburg, Pa., of cancer at age 68. He earned 
A.B. and A.M. degrees in physics from 
Oberlin. A U.S. Navy veteran of World War 
I, he was a civilian scientist for the navy for 
30 years. He was a former chief scientist for 
antisubmarine warfare and director of the 
tactical-analysis program for the Office of 
Naval Research. He held the Navy Distin- 
guished Civilian Service Award. He was ad- 
junct professor of mathematics for 20 years 
at Montgomery Coll., Takoma Park, and an 
officer in the Mid-Atlantic Germanic Soci- 
ety. He organized and directed handbell 
choirs at two Methodist churches. Survivors 
include his wife, the former Lois Larsen ’48; 
a son; three daughters, including Janet 
Powers ’74; six grandchildren, and his fa- 
ther-in-law, Homer T. Larsen ’22. 


Frances Noyes Rowand, Aug. 10, 1992, in 
Summit, N.J. Born Mar. 11, 1922, she was 
a retired self-employed piano teacher who 
also taught three years at the American Coll. 
for Girls in Cairo, Egypt. A conservatory 
graduate, she had earlier earned a degree 
from Bradford Coll. Surviving are her 
husband, Robert; two daughters; two 
sisters; and two grandchildren. 


1948 Mary Headley Chick, Mar. 31, 
1993, in Fort Myers Beach, Fla. She was 66. 
She was a retired substitute teacher in the 
Oak Park and River Forest, Ill., high schools. 
She sang in the choir of the Fort Myers 
Beach United Methodist Church, and in the 
choir of the Crystal Lake Congregational 
Summer Assembly in Frankfort, Mich., 
where she spent her summers. Her husband, 
Ward 743, survives, as do her mother, a sis- 
ter, two daughters, and three grandchildren. 


Ione Knox Shepard, Nov. 27, 1992, in San 
Jose, Calif., at age 65. A teacher at San Jose’s 
Independent Adult Center, she held bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from San Jose State U. 
She is survived by five children; four grand- 
children; a brother; and a sister, Lois 
Frederick, a former Oberlin Coll. employee. 


1949 Jean Steljes Carlson, July 4, 1992, 
in Great Barrington, Mass. Born Jan. 24, 
1928, she was a homemaker. 


Jean Johnson Crouse, Nov. 23, 1992, in 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., at age 64. From 1952 to 
1955 she was a technical stenographer for the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory. Her sister 
preceded her in death. Surviving are her hus- 
band, David; two sons; a niece; and a nephew. 


Phillip Fenton Lewis, Dec. 11, 1992, in 
Durham, N.C. Born July 5, 1924, he was 
the vice-president for pastoral care for the 
Episcopal Health Services of the Long Is- 
land diocese. He had been a rector, canon, 
or priest-in-charge at churches in Jamaica, 
N.Y.; Albert Lea, Minn.; Minneapolis; and 
Chicago. He served in the U.S. Army from 
1943 to 1945. He earned the S.T.M. degree 
from New York Theological Seminary. His 
wife, the former Margaret Shively ’47; three 
sons; and a daughter survive. 


1950 Richard Thomas Studer, Jan. 19, 
1993, in Marion, Ohio. He was born Jan. 
31, 1927. Having spent about half his career 
at Warner & Swasey Co., where he rose to 
vice-president, he became president, chief 
executive officer, and board chair of HPM 
Corp. His business affiliations included di- 
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rectorships of four companies, including 
Bank One, Mansfield (Ohio). He won the 
Machinery Manufacturing Achievement 
Award in 1991. He chaired the Cleveland 
Alumni Dance in 1958, was Cleveland divi- 
sion leader for the 1960 Science-Conserva- 
tory Building Fund Campaign and a former 
member of the Oberlin Coll. Business Ini- 
tiatives Advisory Board. Surviving are his 
wife, the former Beverly Bain ’51; four chil- 
dren; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


195 | James Bain Murray, Jan. 16, 1993, 
in Cleveland at age 66 of cardiac arrest after a 
long bout with kidney disease and other ill- 
nesses. He was the head of the Music Theory 
and Composition Dept. at Cleveland State 
U. Composer of two operas and many songs, 
his work was performed nationally. Several 
of his vocal works were recorded. In the 
1960s he was a music critic for the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and more recently was a 
music critic for Sun Newspapers. His awards 
include the Medal of Distinction from the 
Polish Composers Union and the Cleveland 
Fine Arts Prize. He received commissions 
from Robert Shaw, Sendai (Japan) New 
Music Ensemble, and the Cleveland Chamber 
Symphony, among others. His wife, the 
former Laurie Wolfe ’50, and daughter survive. 


1953 Scott Swain Withrow, Mar. 11, 
1993, in Providence, R.I. Born Sept. 10, 
1932, he had earned an M.Mus. degree at 
Eastman Sch. of Music. He was choirmas- 
ter and organist at Central Congregational 
Church in Providence. His earlier positions 
include choir director and organist at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in Birmingham, 
Ala.; faculty member at U. Alabama, Bir- 
mingham, and George Peabody Coll.; key- 
board artist for the Nashville Symphony Or- 
chestra; founder of the Nashville Symphony 
Chamber Chorus; university organist at 
Vanderbilt U.; conductor of the Nashville 
Symphony Chorus; and music director for 
Camp Pemigewassett in Wentworth, N.H. 
His publications include the 1984 volume 
Forty-three Descants to Enhance Your Congre- 
gational Singing. Survivors include his wife, 
Margaret, and six children. 


1955 Harrison Kyle Jones, Oct. 8, 1992, 
in Levittown, N.Y., at age 58. He had re- 
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tired as Women’s Division systems manager 
for J.C. Penney Co. in 1988 and began a 
new career as office administrator for the 
Council on International Educational Ex- 
change the following year. He leaves his wife, 
the former Janet McGee ’55; six sons; a 
daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Alexandra “Sandy” Bowie Rummel, Feb. 
13, 1993, in Swarthmore, Pa., from kidney- 
cancer complications. Born May 28, 1934, 
her last position was as an administrative as- 
sistant in Villanova U.’s Dept. of Art and 
Art History. Earlier, as a writer and editor, 
she produced mathematics and guidance 
publications for Science Research Associates 
in Chicago in the late ’60s and for four years 
in the ’70s edited and produced three medi- 
cal journals at J.B. Lippincott in Philadel- 
phia. After earning a master’s degree in so- 
cial service from Bryn Mawr Coll. and be- 
coming a certified social worker, she did ado- 
lescent counseling and intervention in Dela- 
ware (Pa.) County. She was a life master in 
bridge. Survivors include her daughter, par- 
ents, brother, and two sisters. 


1957 James Richard Smail, Feb. 24, 
1993, in Minneapolis of liver failure. He was 
58. Holding a Ph.D. degree from U. Illinois, 
Chicago Circle, he was professor and former 
chairman of the Biology Dept. at Macalester 
Coll. as well as adjunct associate professor of 
dermatology at the U. Minnesota Medical Sch. 
An authority on marine science, especially the 
ecology of coral reefs, his research showed 
how sunlight affects the aging of skin and the 
bleaching of hair. His wife, the former Mary 
Winston ’57, and two children survive. 


1959 Ellice Oviatt Billings, Feb. 2, 1993, 
in Olmsted Falls, Ohio. She was 83. After 
beginning her college studies at Ohio 
Wesleyan U., she worked as financial secretary 
at the Goodrich House (now the Goodrich- 
Gannett Neighborhood Center) in Cleveland, 
then married before earning her bachelor’s 
degree from Baldwin-Wallace Coll. She did 
graduate work at Oberlin. Survivors include 
her husband, Aubrey; a daughter; and a sister. 


1970 Paul Dana Vanas, Dec. 25, 1992, 
in Delmar, N.Y., of head injuries he received 
while skiing. Born July 31, 1948, he was a 


Center in Colorado Springs. Af- 
ter what she calls a “renewing” 
five months off, Susan has moved 
to Richmond, Calif., where she 
is starting up a consulting and 
training business. Her son David, 
24, a 1991 Grinnell Coll. grad, 
is a first-year graduate student 
in health-care administration at 
Trinity U. in San Antonio. Son 
Tyler, 20, is a junior at Trinity. 
Susan’s address: 178 Lakeshore 
Ct., Richmond, CA 94804. Tele- 
phone: (510) 236-6433. 


1964 President Clinton 


has nominated Elizabeth Pitcher 
Rieke assistant secretary for wa- 
ter and science, overseeing the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Bu- 
reau of Mines, and the U.S. 
Geological Survey. Since 1991 
Betsy has been director of the 
Arizona Dept. of Water Re- 
sources. W Howard U. profes- 
sor of piano Charles Timbrell is 
the author of French Pianism, a 
study of piano pedagogy and per- 
formance styles in France since 
1800, recently published by Pro/ 
Am Music Resources. 


1965 Gail Nelson Holgate 


sang with the New Jersey Sym- 
phony Orchestra in January and 
February. The first concert was 
an all-Gershwin program con- 
ducted by Mitch Miller, and the 
second was an evening of Irving 
Berlin’s music with her husband, 
Danny Holgate, conducting the 
orchestra. Gail sang a Valentine’s 
Day concert with Leon Bibb at 
the Atrium Hotel in Vancouver. 
Vv On Nov. 29 and 30 John Barry 
Talley conducted his 21st perfor- 
mance of Handel’s Messiah in the 
newly refurbished Academy 
Chapel of the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy, where he is director of 
musical activities. The day be- 
fore, his daughter, Laura Talley 
Geyer ’90 was married in the 
chapel. When a Baltimore Sun 
reporter asked John how a fa- 
ther feels with a daughter’s wed- 
ding on Saturday and the big- 
gest concerts of the year on Sun- 
day and Monday, he answered, 
“It’s like a great wave, inexorable, 
crashing toward the shore. . . 
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And there I am, riding the crest, 
writing checks as I go!” 


1966 Memphis magazine 
recently chose Alan Balter as one 
of the city’s movers and shakers. 
Alan has been music director and 
conductor of the Memphis Sym- 
phony Orchestra since 1984. 
The magazine said he “gets 
credit for honing a 35-member 
orchestra and increasing the 
symphony’s schedule from fewer 
than 100 to more than 700 per- 
formances annually.” Alan is also 
the music director of the Akron, 
Ohio, symphony orchestra. W 
Film-score composer Frank 
Becker is working on the score 
for his 11th film, Monolith, star- 
ring Lou Gossett, Jr., and John 
Hurt. He expects the indepen- 
dent feature to be released in the 
fall. A television documentary he 
worked on, The Time for Life, is 
the sixth film in a series, the 
other five of which won Emmy 
awards. The film was broadcast 
nationally Mar. 15. Another of 
Frank’s films, Tales of Meeting 
and Parting, was nominated for 
an Academy Award in 1984. He 
has recorded seven albums. In 
the 10 years since he left Japan, 
where he lived 14 years, Frank 
has lived in Los Angeles. W Karen 
Grandstrand Gervais has been 
named Carleton Coll.’s Winifred 
and Atherton Bean Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Science, Technology 
and Society. In August she was 
appointed coordinator of the 
Minnesota Network for Institu- 
tional Ethics Committees. She 
teaches courses on ethical issues 
associated with developments in 
biotechnology. The author of 
Redefining Death; The Use of Hu- 
man Fetal Tissue: Scientific, Ethi- 
cal and Policy Concerns; and RU- 
486: New Issues in the American 
Abortion Debate, Karen says a 
companion book to her first 
book—to be called Redefining 
Life—s under way. She is also on 
the philosophy faculty of St. Olaf 
Coll., teaches at Hamline U. Law 
Sch. and Graduate Sch., and is an 
associate at the Center for Bio- 
medical Ethics at U. Minnesota. 
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program analyst for the New York State 
Office of the Aging in Albany. He was an 
admissions representative for the College. 
Surviving are his wife, Elizabeth Reid; two 
sons; his father; and a sister. 


1974 Timothy Louis Bock, Dec. 19, 1992, 
in Granada Hills, Calif., after a long illness. 
Born Mar. 23, 1953, he earned a Ph.D. de- 
gree in applied mathematics at Princeton U. 
after completing a Fulbright scholarship in 
Munich, Germany. He had been an engi- 
neering analyst for Aerospace Corp., a math- 
ematician for Pacific-Sierra Research, and a 
computer analyst for MacNeal-Schwendler 
Corp. He is survived by his wife, Jamie; two 
daughters; parents; brother; and sister. 


Dwight Analia Collins, Dec. 17, 1992, in 
Columbus. He was 40. An assistant profes- 
sor of theater and dance at Ohio Wesleyan 
U., he had taught in Oberlin’s Theater and 
Dance Program and Black Studies Dept. 
from 1986 to 1988. He held an M.A. degree 
in fine arts from Rutgers U. 


1975 Gerald Woods Morton, Dec. 15 
1992, in Manhattan at age 39 of AIDS. Mu- 
sic director at St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
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in Harlem and organist and choir director 
at the Hebrew ‘Tabernacle in upper Man- 
hattan, he was also a composer. In addition 
to his Oberlin degree, he held a degree from 
the Manhattan Sch. of Music. He won first 
prize in the New York City American Guild 
of Organists competition in 1974. Survivors 
include his parents, two brothers, and a sister. 


1982 Douglas Ray Brainard, Feb. 28, 
1993, in Dallas. Born Aug. 6, 1959, he was a 
musician and had worked as a library assis- 
tant in the Lorain Public Library. Surviving 
are his parents, two brothers, and two sisters. 


1984 Clarence Madison, Oct. 7, 1992, 
in Cleveland at age 30. He was an assistant 
in the Litigation Support Services of BP 
America in Cleveland. His mother survives. 


1989 Audre Lorde, Nov. 17, 1992, in St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands, at age 58 following a 
14-year battle with cancer. The former 
Hunter Coll. English professor was Oberlin's 
commencement speaker in 1989, when the 
College awarded her an honorary Litt.D. 
degree. Also awarded honorary degrees by 
Hunter and Haverford colleges, she earned 
a B.A. degree from Hunter Coll. and an 
M.L.S. degree from Columbia U. A black 
feminist lesbian writer of 17 volumes of po- 
etry, essays, and autobiography, she was the 
poet laureate of New York. Her awards in- 
clude the American Book Award for A Burst 
of Light, a National Book Award nomination 
for From a Land Where Other People Live, 
and the Manhattan Borough President’s 
Award for Excellence in the Arts. She was a 
founding member of Women of Color Press 
and Sisterhood in Support of Sisters in South 
Africa and served on the board of the Femi- 
nist Press. She is survived by her compan- 
ion, Gloria I. Joseph; a son; a daughter; and 
four sisters. A tribute to her appears in the 
“Letters” section of this issue. 


1995 Jennifer P. Cook, Dec. 15, 
1993, in Oberlin. Born Mar. 25, 1973, 
she was a sophomore in the College and a 
member of the women’s swim team. Sur- 
vivors include her parents. 
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1967 janet McNeill and 


Dave Musante were married 
Dec. 6 in Northampton, Mass., 
and left for Russia Dec. 16 to 
join the first Peace Corps group 
assigned there. Janet is a com- 
munications and marketing ad- 
visor in Nizhni Novgorod (for- 
merly Gorky), Russia’s third- 
largest city, with a small busi- 
ness center staffed by four other 
Peace Corps volunteers who as- 
sist the privatization process. She 
also works in the city hall with 
Dave, a special advisor to the 
mayor of Nizhni Novgorod; this 
assignment makes him the first 
known former U.S. mayor to 
serve as an advisor-in-residence 
to a Russian city. The couple will 
be gone at least 15 months. 
Their training and forwarding 
address: c/o Peace Corps, PO 
Box 14, 410601 CAPATOB, 
Russia. W In December Starfire 
(formerly Patricia Thompson 
Mogle) received pg ; 
her Ed.D. de- 
gree in educa- 
tional leadership 
from U. Nevada, 
Reno. Her re- 
search involved 
cross-cultural 
nonverbal com- 


Starfire 
munication in the classroom. 


She serves as faculty for U. 
Hawaii at Moanoa, where she 
facilitates programs at the Maui 
Outreach site. She says the dance 
floor and the ocean are other 
good places to find her. 


1968 Marci Heiser Barata 


is “back at St. Paul’s” as a secre- 
tary, she says, and dressmaking 
part time. She has lived in New 
Haven over 15 years. Her hus- 
band, Ven, is hoping to take 
early retirement, after which the 
couple will move to North Caro- 
lina near Marci’s family (which 
includes Will Heiser ’38) and 
start a small business while their 
children, David and Sara, go to 
college. W Peter Blood and his 
wife, Annie Patterson, are co- 
editors of Rise Up Singing: The 
Group Singing Songbook, recently 
published by the Sing Out! 
Corp., a not-for-profit educa- 
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tional organization founded by 
Pete Seeger. Peter and Annie 
have also written Sing Out’s 
LOI mekipsa for a 
Creating a Great 
Sing-Along. Last 
summer the 
couple—with 
their 6-year-old 
son,-Eli—led 
sing-along con- 
certs using their 
song-book on the West Coast. 
They plan to tour the Midwest 
and Colorado this July. Mean- 
while, Peter continues his work 
as a marriage and family thera- 
pist in Philadelphia, and he is 
helping Pete Seeger edit his new- 
est book. 


1969 Rick and Jean Bailey 


Jerauld have moved with their 
two sons from Los Angeles to 
Lexington, Ky., 20 minutes from 
the airport. Rick has joined a 
medical group “ideally posi- 
tioned,” says Jean, “to respond 
to the huge changes coming in 
health care this decade.” Jean 
says she “has been consumed 
with clearing the backyard un- 
derbrush to expose a view from 
the kitchen window to the creek 
in the woods, and will soon be 
searching for a handbell choir to 
join.” Address: 2317 The Woods 
Lane, Lexington, KY 40502. 
Telephone: (606) 269-1347. V 
Michael Lasater has received a 
Ph.D. degree in mass commu- 
nication from Syracuse U. He 
is an associate professor of 
communication and broadcast- 
ing and director of the Educa- 
tion Television Service for 
Western Kentucky U. in Bowl- 
ing Green. Lois Taber Lasater 
has embarked on a new career 
as a litigation paralegal with 
English, Lucas, Priest and 
Owsley, a Bowling Green law 
firm. W Mon- 
terey, Calif., 
resident Karen 
Keserich 
Schapiro and 
her husband, 
Ross, announce 
the birth of their 
Trevor, 


Blood 


Schapiro 


son, 
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Nov. 18, 1992. W Cecil R. 
“Butch” Washington, Jr., has re- 
turned to the West Coast to re- 
enter the private sector after 
serving as director of the Africa 
Program of New York-based 
Operation Crossroads (whose 
goals, he says, are similar to those 
of the Peace Corps). “Totally dis- 
enchanted,” Butch says, “I am 
ready to vacate my position as 
regional corporate-accounts 
manager of Bally’s Health & 
‘Tennis Corp. For my next move 
I seek suggestions and direction 
from fellow Obies. I’m desper- 
ate.” Address: P.O. Box 875901, 
Los Angeles, CA 90087. Tele- 
phones: (310) 632-1582—day- 
time; (310) 762-6461—evening. 


1970 1, Belgium, Scott 


Gassler has been elected chair- 
person of the faculty at Vesalius 
Coll. of the Vrije Universiteit 
Brussel. The college is modeled 
on American liberal arts colleges, 
and the language of instruction 
is English. “Alison Woodward ”72 
and I are determined to make 
this the Oberlin of Europe,” 
Scott says. 


1972 This summer, ac- 


cording to Opera News, Chau- 
tauqua Opera orchestra con- 
ductor Scott Bergeson’s “singer- 
friendly balances and tempos 
allowed the champagne score 
[of Rossini’s Le Comte Ory] to 
bubble without intoxication.” 
David Gately ’75 was the 


opera’s director. 


¢ 973 In Vienna this summer 
Timothy Albrecht researched the 
organ works of F. Schmidt. He 
followed his half- 
month fall con- 
cert tour in 
China with sev- 
eral recitals: with 
the Bach String 
Trio at Emory a 
U. in Atlanta, aN 

where he is uni- Albrecht 
versity organist, at the Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Southern Baptist Semi- 
nary; and at U. Texas, Austin. 
Timothy’s third volume of or- 
gan compositions, “Easter Grace 


Notes,” has been accepted for 
publication by Augsburg/For- 
tress Press. W Richard Salter has 
been promoted to full professor 
(of computer science) at Ober- 
lin. W Takoma Park, Md., resi- 
dent Andrea DiLorenzo married 
Jay Bayerl in May 1988. They 
are citizen-activists in their com- 
munity. Andrea works part time 
as a political-policy analyst at the 
National Education Assoc. An- 
drea says she focuses most of her 
energy on the holistic-healing 
and spiritual practices she has 
learned over the last eight years, 
during which she has been diag- 
nosed with cancer three times. 
The practices have brought her 
“more fully into life,” she says, 
and her goal is to integrate them 
into “a broader vision of politi- 
cal change.” W On Dec. 12 Diane 
C. Yu married Michael Delaney, 
head deputy district attorney in 
Los Angeles, in charge of the 
Environmental 
Crimes Div. Be- 
cause her job— 
general counsel 
for the State Bar 
of California— 
is based in San 
Francisco, the 
couple will be Yu 
commuting for the near future. 
“We honeymooned in Australia 
and New Zealand and came back 
with great tans, lots of smiles, 
and even more frequent-flier 
miles,” Diane says. 


1974. on Aue. 16 Deborah 


Hirsch married Jack Mayer in 
Beverly, Mass. Jack, associate 
professor of personality psychol- 
ogy at U. New Hampshire, 
Durham, frequently visited Eric 
Summergrad ’75 when Eric was 
a student. Eric attended the wed- 
ding, as did Peter Zaas and Geof- 
frey Bock ’68. Deborah is split- 
ting her time between Durham 
and Boston, where she has been 


assistant director of social work 
at the Boston U. Medical Cen- 
ter for two and a half years. She 
is also an instructor in social 
work at Wheelock Coll. Ad- 
dresses: 98 Sewall Ave., Brookline, 
MA 02146 and 262 Forest Park, 
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1974 continue 

Durham, NH 03824. W Margaret 
Tresch Owen was recently 
named associate director of the 
Timberlawn Research Founda- 
tion in Dallas, where she is an 
investigator on a national study 
of the effects of early child care 
on children and their families. 
She also directs research on 
the linkages among marriage, 
parenting, and child develop- 
ment. Stuart ’73 and Margaret 
have three children, ages 11, 9, 
and 3. W Experimental-theater 
director and designer Julie 
Taymor staged Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex for Seiji Ozawa in 
September in Saito Kinen, Ja- 
pan. “The spectacle on the stage 
threatened to swamp the music,” 
according to a Dec. 5 Opera News 
review, “but the marriage of 
Eastern and Western traditions 


and performers resulted in an ar- 
resting production.” 


i975 In November Lynn 


Lassen Darnton and her family 
cast off for a two- or three-year 
adventure in Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean. 
Lynn, husband Lane, and 
daughters Roxanne, 6, and 
Tania, 4, are aboard a 40-foot 
sailing vessel. heir home port 
is Los Angeles. W “Director 
David Gately’s razor-sharp char- 
acterizations brought the medi- 
eval farce [Rossini’s Le Comte 
Ory] to life,” wrote a reviewer in 
the Dec. 5, 1992, issue of Opera 
News about Chautauqua Opera’s 
July performance, “and his clever 
staging of ritornellos and vocal 
ornaments with Freudian mani- 
festations of sexual repression 
gave all the more cause for as- 


THIRD BLACK ALUMNI REUNION 


African Americans at Oberlin in the 90s 


October 8-10 


At this fall’s reunion a panel of alumni/ae will 


examine the theme of African Americans at Oberlin in 


the “90s, and small working groups will explore related 


specific issues in detail and develop recommendations. 


The reunion will also include: 


a tour of the Oberlin campus for alumni/ae offspring 


who are high-school age and preparing for college 


* organized activities for younger children 


* a reception hosted by black alumni/ae of Cleveland 


* a concert by alumni/ae and student musicians 


* an ecumenical worship service 


Please call Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62 at the Alumni 
Association, (216) 775-8692, or Gayle Pinderhughes ’70, 
(617) 522-3481, if you would like to participate in the 
panel or working groups, perform in the concert, make 
calls to other alumni/ae encouraging them to attend, or 


help in any other way to insure the success of the reunion. 


tonishment at this music’s part- 
pastiche pedigree.” The orchestra 
conductor was Scott Bergeson ’72. 
David also staged Donizetti’s La 
Fille du Régiment in April 1992 
for the Piedmont Opera The- 
atre in the Winston-Salem area. 
VY Daniel Kelliher’s book Peasant 
Power in China: The Era of Rural 
Reform, 1979-1989 has been pub- 
lished by Yale U. Press. Mark 
Selden, co-author of Chinese Vil- 
lage, Socialist State, says, “This is 
a carefully wrought, intelligent, 
well-written, and original analy- 
sis of central issues in Chinese 
peasant politics.” W On Apr. 28, 
1992, Sherman Slone’s wife, 
Eileen, gave birth to Joshua 
Adam. The baby’s sister, 4-1/2- 
year-old Rachel, is “thrilled to 
have a live baby doll,” says 
Sherman, a psychologist and cri- 
sis director for American Biodyne 
in Clearwater, Fla. Eileen is 
maintaining a smaller law prac- 
tice as the couple tries to get 
enough time for the kids. Tele- 
phone: (813) 787-6607. W In 
November Susan Weiner ad- 
dressed Women in World Trade’s 
conference, Women Going Glo- 
bal, on negotiating with the Japa- 
nese. As a consultant on Japan- 
U.S. business relations, Susan 
leads seminars, coaches execu- 
tives, and consults for American 
companies. During 1992 she 
published articles on Japanese 
business and culture in Nation’s 
Business, Foreign Trade, Business 
im the Contemporary World, Bostonia, 
and Boston Business fournal. W 
Edith Wiens has moved, with 
husband Kai Moser and sons 
Johannes and Berny, from Georg- 
Schuster-Strasse 18 to Georg- 
Schuster-Strasse 10 in 8033 
Krailling, Germany. In 1992 
Edith sang in New York with 
the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Kurt 
Masur, and recorded The Rake’s 


Progress and the Brahms Requiem. 


1976 In conjunction with 


the Family Counseling Unit of 
Zimbabwe, Oakland, Calif., resi- 
dent Jonathan Brakarsh has re- 
ceived a two-year grant to pro- 
vide a child-therapy training pro- 


gram to community workers. Be- 
ginning July | he will team teach 
with Zimbabwean staff members, 
exploring culturally relevant ap- 
proaches to child psychology, 
particularly use of the expressive 
arts. Barbara Kaim, his “long- 
time love,” he says, will join him. 
Address: 18 Alexander Dr., 
Hatfield, Zimbabwe. Telephone: 
011-263-4-53059. W Shortly af- 
ter his ensemble’s October de- 
but performance in New York 
City’s Symphony Space, com- 
poser and performer Adam 
Rudolph had his first album re- 
leased by Flying fgg ) 


Fish records. 
Adam Rudolph’s 
Moving Pictures, 
which is also the 
name of the 
group, features 
Adam playing 


hand percussion 


Rudolph 
instruments from Africa and 


Asia, didgeridoo, MIDI sam- 
plers, and electronics. A New York 
Times article previewing the live 
performance, which included 
guest musicians Yusef Lateef and 
S. Shankar, called Adam “a pio- 
neer in world music”; an earlier 
Downbeat article called him “a 
percussion wizard.” 


1977 In December Evan 
N. Bortnick per- 
formed both the 
tenor lead in 
Offenbach’s 
Christopher Co- 
lumbus in Inns- 
bruck, Austria, 
and the tenor | 
lead in Mem- 
linsky’s The Dwarf in Darmstadt, 
Germany. VW In 1991 Shirleigh 
Brannon completed an M.L.S. 
degree at U. California, Berke- 
ley. She is working as a librarian 
at the Vacaville (Calif) Library. 
She and Douglas Coronado an- 
nounce the birth of their son, 
Victor Cameron Coronado, 
Nov. 29, 1992. Address: 139 
Louise Lane, Davis, CA 95616. 
Vv The Juilliard Sch. of Music 
has created a voice scholarship — 
as a memorial to the late Ben 
Holt, whose performances in- 


Bortnick 
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cluded those with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. The Center 
for Black Music Research at Co- 
lumbia Coll. has established the 
Ben Holt Memorial Concert 
Series to seek out and give op- 
portunity to outstanding musi- 
cal performers. Ben died of can- 
cer in 1990. W In 1986, after 
eight years of playing in a New 
Jersey nightclub band and hat- 
ing the East Coast weather, Joan 
Kurland moved to California. 
She studied spiritual growth with 
Shakti Gawain in northern Cali- 
fornia, then moved to San Di- 
ego in 1988, the same year she 
was on “Jeopardy.” She makes a 
living teaching piano and per- 
forming at parties and weddings. 
Telephone: (619) 457-8065. W 
Bill Lepler married Lori 
Moskowitz Sept. 12, 1992. Both 
avid ballroom dancers, Bill and 
Lori danced a choreographed in- 
ternational fox-trot as the first 
dance at their wedding. Bill is 
marketing director at Showtime 
Networks, and Lori is senior 
vice-president at Frankfurt, Gips, 
Balkind, a design and advertis- 
ing company in New York. V 
Jane Stimpert White’s 1-year- 
old, Miles Arthur Burris White, 
is making life on the farm even 
more interesting for siblings 
Riannon, 12-1/2, Kate, 10, and 
Charles, 7, Jane says. She juggles 
kids and pastoral duties at a 
United Methodist church in the 
county seat while “daringly fend- 
ing off wild turkeys, which tear 
up all the round bales.” She is 
willing to give an introductory 
class in what she calls “ag speech,” 
which she says she acquired by 
“spousal tutoring” from Miles T. 
Hamilton ’80, at the couple’s 
farm, RR2, Stockton, IL 61085. 


1978 Monique Reid Berryhill 
and her husband, Frederick, an- 
nounce the birth of their first child, 
Sarah Joyce, Nov. 17, 1992. 
Monique is director of legal and 
business affairs at Wordvision 
Enterprises in New York City, 
and Fred, a former Xerox cus- 
tomer business representative, is 


an independent automotive tool 
and equipment dealer on Long 
Island. W “Cheryl Studer sang the 
Countess gloriously,” wrote an 
Opera News reviewer in the Oc- 
tober 1991 issue of the magazine. 
Cheryl had sung in the Vienna 
Festival’s production of Jonathan 
Miller’s Le Nozze di Figaro. 


1979 in January Fred 
Bobb Ill met up with head coach 
Dick Michaels and the Oberlin 
men’s swimming team at the 
Long Aquatic g 
Center in Clear- 
water, Fla. There 
he challenged 
Oberlin’s top All- 
American na- 
tional finalist to 
a sprint breast- 
stroke duel but 
won't tell the results. He says, 
however, that he is glad to have 
been an Obie swimmer from 
1975 through 1979 rather than 
compete with today’s fast and im- 
pressive team. “Why didn’t our 
years get to winter train in 
Florida?” he asks. Fred lives in 
Palm City, Fla. W Santa Maria, 
Calif., residents Tim ’80 and 
Laurell Cox Brown announce the 
birth of their son, Spencer Jo- 
seph, June 25, 1992. W Lorin 
Burte made his Oberlin educa- 
tion pay off last year, he says, 
when he appeared on the televi- 
sion game show “The Challengers” 
with Dick Clark and retired as 
all-time champion with $91,000 
in winnings. Kemel Attaturk, 
Lavrentii Beria, and Papua New 
Guinea were among the big- 
money answers. He says he spent 
all the money on coffee-table 
books and Cincinnati Reds ap- 
parel. He hopes to be on “Jeop- 
ardy” this year. Lorin is senior 
project manager in a steel mill, 
“lives for bridge in the winter 
and golf in the summer,” he says, 
and has joined Cook County 
Democratic party politics. Address: 
820 Elder #414, Homewood, IL 
60430. Telephone: (708) 799- 
2985. W Pianist Terry Eder mar- 
ried Gene Kaufman in June 
1992. Terry plays concerts when 
she isn’t working as a paralegal 


Bobb 
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for Sandoz Corp., hoping some- 
day to be gainfully employed in 
the music field. Her upcoming 
recitals include Marymount 
Manhattan Coll. in New York 
City May 27 and the Los Ange- 
les County Museum of Art June 
6. She lives New York City. V 
Robin Hardman and Peter Hill 
were married Oct. 24, 1992, 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Among the guests were 
Liz Tingley ’77; Kitty Beller- 
McKenna and Jeffrey Ross, both 
°78; and Emily Lichtenstein, 
Hattie Myers, and Johanna 
Schulmann. ‘The couple lives in 
New York City. W In March 
1992 Michael Morgan led the 
Oakland (Calif.) East Bay Sym- 
phony in Britten’s Noye’s Fludde. 
The piece was intended to be 
performed by nonmusicians, and 
Michael’s ad hoc ensemble in- 
cluded children from local gram- 
mar schools. In a favorable re- 
view for the October Opera News 
a writer noted that “more than 
one viewer wept” at the perfor- 
mance. W For a musical revival 
from Sept. 29 through Oct. 4 
Jeremiah N. Murphy was guest 
choral director at the Apostolic 
Faith Home Assembly Church 
in Los Angeles. Co-director for 
the culminating concert was Iris 
Stevenson ’75. Jeremiah lives in 
Washington, D.C. VW Harlan 
Shays and Shawn Sager were 
married in Chicago Nov. 8, 
1992. They say they have kept 
their respective names but 
changed the dog’s. Address: 1809 
Sunset Dr., Raleigh, NC 27608. 
Vv Filmed on location in China, 
Keith W. Strandberg’s latest 
movie, American Shaolin, has 
been released on video by Acad- 
emy Entertainment. Keith was 
producer and writer. He is in pre- 
production on his next movie; 
teaching women’s self-defense at 
Franklin and Marshall Coll.; and 
teaching two courses on America 
Online: How to Sell What You 
Write and Screenwriting. His 
America Online E-mail address is 
KeithS821. He lives in Mount- 
ville, Pa. W Responding to the 
flood of mail she has received 
from concerned friends, Lauren 


Thomas-Kincaid says she is still 
married to Tony Kincaid (not 
Terry, as reported in the Fall 1992 
OAM ). ¥ Susan Van Pelt gave a 
special guest performance with 
the Oberlin Dance Co. May 6 
through 8 in Oberlin’s Hall Au- 
ditorium. Susan’s own dance 
company, Van Pelt Dance, is 
based in Columbus, Ohio. 


1980 Tony 79 and cindy 


Hall Albrecht are living in Pitts- 
burgh with their children, James 
“Jamie,” who will be 6 in June, 
and Anne, 2-1/2. Tony earned 
an M. Arch. degree from Co- 
lumbia U. in 1989 and became a 
registered architect in June 1992. 
Cindy says she is “a full-time 
mom” and part-time editor for 
the International Journal of Middle 
East Studies. W On Sept. 12 John 
M. Fisch married Mary Ann 
Hynes in Pittsburgh. Obies and 
fellow Schmegs (Frisbee-team 
members) who attended the 
wedding were David Alden, Al 
D’Aliberti, Matt and Fiona Max- 
well Green, Mark Heine, Rich 
Magee, Paul Minkler, Jack Pot- 
ter, Maryke Schmidt, and Doug 
Segar. John is an obstetrician/ 
gynecologist in private practice in 
the Pittsburgh suburbs. W In Oak 
Park, Ill., Linda Vavra Franklin 
and her husband, Jonathan, an- 
nounce the birth of their daugh- 
ter Dorothe Min Rose Franklin 
on Dec. 16. Dorothe joins 
brother Ari, 5, and sister Clara, 
3. W Washington, D.C., resi- 
dents Monica Green and Rich 
West announce the birth of 
Owen Green West Nov. 15. V 
Anne Little Gruppo’s husband, 
David, and the couple’s daugh- 
ters, Erika and Katie, announce 
the birth of Samuel Henry May 
24, 1992. W Daniel Kazez has 
been promoted to associate pro- 
fessor at Wittenberg U. His sec- 
ond book, The Rhythm Book, was 
published recently by Accura 
Music. It teaches the rhythm pat- 
terns students encounter in band, 
orchestral, choral, solo, and 
chamber-music performance. VW 
Jeff Lunden’s new musical, Wings, 
based on the play by Arthur 
Kopit, opened at the Goodman 
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Theatre in Chicago in October. 
After a critically acclaimed and 
sold-out run at the Goodman, it 
moved to the Joseph Papp Pub- 
lic Theater in New York, where 
it opened in March. Bradley 
Vieth ’82 is the musical direc- 
tor; Alex Rybeck ’79 plays key- 
boards. W Laura Fishleder 
Michaelides and her husband, 
Evan, announce the birth of their 
son, Matthew Evangelos, Nov. 
8. The three live in an old house 
that the couple is renovating in 


Montclair, N.J. Laura is home 
with Matthew but will soon re- 
sume her practice as an interior 
designer. Evan is a software de- 
veloper with Nautical Technol- 
ogy Corp., which serves the 
maritime industry. W Nancy Oyer 
married Jason Sholder Dec. 20. 
The couple honeymooned in 
Italy and France. Nancy is self- 
employed as a legal researcher 
and writer. Jason is the senior 
vice-president of technology at 
Siemens Pacesetter, manufactur- 
ers of implantable biomedical 


What's New with You? 


Let the wider Oberlin community know: family and 
professional milestones; education and civic accomplish- 
ments; publications. We want to hear from you. Please 

note the following class-note deadlines: 


November (fall) issue—August | 


February (winter) issue—November | 


May (spring) issue—February | 


August (summer) issue—May 1 


Please enclose a recent passport-style photo. 


Name 

Class Year 
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City 

Daytime telephone number 


Notes 


Sites Zip cove 


Mail this form to: 

Alumni Editor ¢ Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
Office of Communications * 153 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
Or fax this form to: 

(216) 775-6907 
Or send E-mail to: 


alummag@ocvaxc.cc.oberlin.edu 


devices, including pacemakers. 
Jason is also the inventor of the 
Clapper, a sound-activated elec- 
trical switch. Address: P.O. Box 
2972, Beverly Hills, CA 90213. 
v As Oberon, Derek Lee Ragin 
led a “well-matched cast” in the 
Opera Theatre of Saint Louis’s 
production of Britten’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, accord- 
ing to the November 1992 Op- 
era News. Robert Spano ’83 con- 
ducted. W Over the summer Amy 
Schultz eloped to Italy with 
Ronald Weich, whom she calls 
her “flame.” The couple was 
married Aug. 29 on Lake Como. 
Amy is the professional staff of 
the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and Ronald is general 
counsel of the Senate Labor 
Committee. Their address: 1855 
Monroe St., N.W., Washington, 
DC 20010. Telephone: (202) 
462-7146. 


IOS ET Donald and Judith 
Wilner Lawrence announce the 
birth of their son, Daniel Wilner 
Lawrence Dec. 3. The family— 
including Taz, the dog—lives in 
Brookline, Mass., where Judy is 
finishing her Ph.D. degree in 
clinical psychology and Don is a 
resident in internal medicine. V 
Triplets were born to Joshua and 
Mary Rosenbloom May 11, 1992. 
“Tragically,” says Joshua, “Lillian 
was stillborn.” Nathan and Ben- 
jamin are “doing wonderfully,” 
he says. To accommodate the 
larger family the Rosenblooms 
have moved to a new and bigger 
house. Joshua teaches economic 
history at U. Kansas. Mary—a 
reference librarian and women's 
studies biographer at the univer- 
sity—received tenure and was 
promoted in 1992. After a year's 
leave of absence, she has returned 
to work. W Careen Shannon re- 
cently left her position as staff 
attorney with the Juvenile Rights 
Div. of the Legal Aid Society in 
New York City to become an 
associate in the New York law 
firm of Satterlee Stephens Burke 
& Burke. Careen specializes in 
immigration law and family law, 
and finds use for her knowledge 
of Japanese, French, and Span- 


ish. She and David Solomon ’82, 
a neurobiologist in his last year 
of a postdoctoral research fellow- 
ship at the Center for Neurobi- 
ology and Behavior at Columbia 
U., live in Brooklyn with their 
daughter, Rachel Shannon- 
Solomon, who was 3 in April. 
Address: 69 St. James Pl., Brook- 
lyn, NY 11238. Telephone: (718) 
622-1646. W After 11 years of 
working on a project of the 
World Wildlife Fund to save the 
critically endangered plants and 
animals on Mauritius, Wendy 
Strahm has moved to Switzer- 
land. If she survives the change 
from tropical-island paradise to 
someplace substantially colder, 
she says, old friends and persons 
interested in plant conservation 
can write to her at IUCN Spe- 
cies Survival Commission, Rue 
Mauverney 28, CH-1196 Gland, 
Switzerland. W Henry Sucov and 
Moira Fearey were married in 
January 1992. Henry is a bio- 
chemist at the Salk Inst. in San 
Diego, and Moira is an environ- 
mental specialist with the San 
Diego County Dept. of Health. 


I982 Kathy Reiss recently 


completed her doctorate in psy- 
chology in child/school psychol- 
ogy through New York U. 
While continuing as psycholo- 
gist with the Trinity Sch.’s 
middle school, she is teaching a 
course in early childhood devel- 
opment for preschool-education 
teachers at N.Y.U. W Gay Thomas 
and her husband, Jay Heck, an- 
nounce the birth of their first 
child, Gabriel Thomas Heck, 
Feb. 12, 1992. Gabriel made his 
Oberlin debut at the 10th class 
reunion in May. Gay has cut 
back to part time her work for 
the U. Wisconsin, Madison, 
Dept. of Family Medicine and 
Practice in order to spend more 
time parenting, which she says 
is the best job she has ever had. 
Jay has also taken off time for 
fathering, but is now plunging 
into his new job as vice-presi- 
dent for public affairs with the 
Wisconsin Assoc. of Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities. 
Address: 454 Jean St., Madison, 
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WI 53703. Telephone: (608) 
255-0660. W Don Tucker and 
Rebecca Fischer were married 
Oct. 17 in Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
Oberlinians among the wedding 
guests included Wes Grantham ’67; 
John Norris ’71; Johann Fatemi, 
best man; Kevin Rung; and Susan 
Maxfield McCullough ’83. Don 
and Rebecca’s address: 2409 
Fairfax Ave., Nashville, TN 
37212. Telephone: (615) 297-3188. 


i 983 Richmond, Va., resi- 
dents Stuart and Joan Bers Cantor 
say they have “provided a sister” 
for their two sons, Yonatan, 5, 
and Donny, 2. P’nina Hadas was 
born Oct. 22. W Will and Barb 
Gamble Chamness moved to Ann 
Arbor in July, and Barb gave 
birth to a son, James Conrad 
Chamness, Sept. 26. James joins 
his big sister, Fiona Lynn, born 
Apr. 21, 1990. Will practices 
general pediatrics with Child 
Health Associates. Barb, who 
received her MLS. degree in edu- 
cational psychology from U. 
Wisconsin, Madison, in August, 
is at home full time and hoping to 
find a part-time school-psychology 
position in the fall. W Dan and 
Cynthia Gray Dickerson an- 
nounce the birth of their first 
child, Victoria Marie Gray 
Dickerson, Dec. 20. Cynthia is 
taking a brief leave of absence 
from her job as a health-care 
consultant to care for Tori. The 
family anticipates a move to the 
Pacific Northwest sometime in 
1993, but meanwhile lives at 
9160 Huntington Dr., Apt. I, 
San Gabriel, CA 91775. W Pitts- 
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burgh resident Paula Carter 
Houston and her husband, Darryl, 
announce the birth of their son, 
Trent Carter Houston, Feb. 2, 
1992. W Brian Kruse married 
Jonelle Sauke in August outside 
Leadville, Colo. Jim Berberian 
84 attended the wedding. Brian 
runs a tree-care and landscaping 
company and was recently certi- 
fied as a massage therapist. He 
still hopes to finish his novel 
some day. Address: 612 Pinon 
Dr., Colorado Springs, CO 
80906. W As a Leadership New 
Jersey Fellow Joyce Luhrs is in- 
volved in a year-long series of 
intensive monthly educational 
experiences, including lectures 
and tours run by the Partner- 
ship for New Jersey. Selection is 
based on career achievement, 
community involvement, and the 
fellows’ potential to be leaders 
in resolving issues of statewide 
significance. Besides running a 
project-management and out- 
reach consulting service, Joyce 
volunteers with the League of 
Women Voters of Leonia, N.J.; 
the League of Women Voters 
of New Jersey Education Com- 
mittee; the Community Chest; 
the National Hispanic Scholar- 
ship Fund; the Leonia Histori- 
cal Preservation Commission; 
and other organizations. W In 
October soprano Lisa Saffer sang 
Rosina in the New York City 
Opera’s I/ Barbiere di Siviglia; in 
November she was the Israelite 
Woman in Handel’s Judas 
Maccabaeus with Nicholas 
McGegan and the Philharmonia 


Baroque in San Francisco. (The 
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oratorio was recorded by Har- 
monia Mundi.) In January Lisa 
was Pretty Polly in Birtwistle’s 
Punch and Judy, presented by 
Netherlands Opera in Amster- 
dam, and in February she was 
Norina in Don Pasquale at the 
Indianapolis Opera. A writer for 
the July 1991 Opera News had 
said Lisa “proved a voluble, 
sprightly Blonde” and turned in 
“some impressive vocalism” in 
the Skylight Opera Theatre’s 
March 1991 production of Die 
Entfiibrung aus dem Serail. W For 
the Opera Theatre of Saint 
Lewis’s production of Britten’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream this 
fall Robert Spano conducted 
“with attention to atmosphere, 
bringing out much of the moon- 
light in the score,” wrote an Op- 
era News reviewer in the Novem- 
ber issue of the publication. 
Derek Lee Ragin ’80 sang the 
role of Oberon. W Julie R. Stern 
and Jon Olbum were married 
Oct. 24 at Temple Sinai in Pitts- 
burgh. Obies attending the wed- 
ding included Lesley Kromer 
’81; Carole Jeandheur and Ellyn 
Kusmin, both ’82; and Jennifer 
Hoock. Julie is a field attorney 
for the National Labor Relations 
Board. Jon works in his family’s 
meat-importing business. Ad- 
dress: 5518 Bartlett St., Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15217. Telephone: 
(412) 421-6424. W For the past 
two years Ellen Weisman has 
written cover stories on the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, 
medical waste, hospital security, 
and other topics as a staff writer 
for Health Facilities Management 


magazine, pub- 
lished by the } 
American Hos- 
pital Assoc. | 
Ellen was re- 
cently certified 
to teach fitness 
classes by the 
Aerobics and Fit- 
ness Assoc. of America. Address: 
3600 N. Lake Shore Dr., #1719, 
Chicago, IL 60613. 


1984. judith L. Boice is in 
her third year of medical school 
at the National Coll. of Naturo- 
pathic Medicine in Portland, 
Oreg. She also studies acupunc- 
ture and Chinese medicine at the 
Oregon Coll. of Oriental Medi- 
cine. I'wo of her books were re- 
leased last year: Mother Earth: 
Through the Eyes of Women Pho- 
tographers and Writers, published 
by Sierra Club Books, and The 
Art of Daily Activism, published 
by Wingbow Press. Released at 
the end of October, Mother Earth 
sold out from the warehouse 
within five weeks and sold out 
of the first printing by Christ- 
mas time. In January Judith was 
working on two new book pro- 
posals, studying, serving shifts in 
the clinic, and, she said, “await- 
ing signs of spring.” W In Octo- 
ber Michael Freire was promoted 
to assistant human-resources 
manager II at Oscar Mayer’s 
Louis Rich Div. in West Lib- 
erty, Iowa. W Alan and Anita 
Herrmann welcome their second 
daughter, Adele, born in Decem- 
ber. Adele’s big sister, Sara, is 
18 months old. Alan works for 


Weisman 


SEE OBERLIN WITHOUT LEAVING HOME 


Do you wonder how the look of the campus has changed since the 60s and 70s? 
Professor Geoffrey Blodgett’s booklet, Oberlin College Architecture: A Short 
History, has just been reissued with an updated text, a new design and more 
than a dozen striking new photographs. Older buildings like Bosworth and Cox 
never looked this good. Now included are Stevenson, the Conservatory Library 
addition, the Clark Bandstand, and other new faces. 


For your copy, send a check for $4.95 (includes tax and postage), payable to Oberlin College, to: 
Architectural Brochure 
Oberlin College Office of Communications 
153 W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074 
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semiconductor manufacturer 
Altera Corp. in Silicon Valley, 
and plays music regularly with 
two Bay-area steel bands. Ad- 
dress: 727 Winstead Terrace, 
Sunnyvale, CA 94087. E-mail: 
alan@software.altera.com. W In 
1990 and 1991 Judy Kessler was 


a pianist for the Ritz-Carlton, 
Pentagon City. Now she teaches 
piano at the Jewish Cultural 
Center of Greater Washington. 
She composed music for Stone 
Chollent, an original show at the 
JCC this past summer. She was 
music director for Bits and Pieces, 
an original show at the Bethesda 


1993/95 Alumni Tours 


ALASKA: LAND OF THE GLACIERS * July 18-31, 1993 
Beginning in Vancouver, British Columbia, the 14-day tour includes a 
seven-night cruise through the scenic Inland Passage, followed by a five- 
day excursion to Denali National Park and Fairbanks. Escorted by David 
Egloff, professor of biology. This trip has been very popular, and cabin 
selection is limited. Call the Alumni Association office immediately for 


information. 


EGYPT * October 15-29, 1993 


Tentative itinerary includes Cairo, Alexandria, seven-day cruise on the 
Nile from Luxor to Aswan, Minia. Escorted by Susan Kane, chair of the 
Oberlin College Art Department and professor of archeology and 


ancient art. 


INDIA & NEPAL * December 27, 1993-January 18, 1994 
(Dates approximate.) Tentative itinerary includes Dehli, Agra (Taj 
Mahal), Jaipur, Jodhpur, Darjeeling, Gangtok (Sikkim), Kathmandu, and 
Pokara (Nepal). Escorted by Joe and Joann Finley Elder, both 51. Both 
former Shansi reps to India, Joe is chair of Indian studies at the 


University of Wisconsin. 


MEXICO * March 18-30, 1994 

(Dates approximate.) Highlights include Mexico City, its archeological 
environs and the home and museum of Frida Kahlo, the accomplished 
artist and wife of Diego Rivera; the scenic Valle de Bravo; the historic 
route of the conquistadors with a visit to the recently discovered winter 
home of the monarch butterfly in El Rosario; and the mountain town of 
San Miguel de Allende, known for its art and colonial charm. Escorted by 
Ana Cara, professor of Spanish, who teaches folklore, culture, languages, 


and literature of Latin America. 


EASTERN EUROPE & ELBE RIVER CRUISE = June 16-29, 1994 
Visits to Prague and Berlin, with five-night cruise on the Elbe River and 
stops in Dresden, Meissen, Wittenberg, and Bad Schandau. Escorted by 
Stuart Friebert, professor of creative writing and former professor of 


German. 


BRAZIL * August 1994 


Escorted by Bill Norris, professor of sociology. 


MOROCCO * October 1994 


ART TREASURES OF ITALY * December 1994-January 1995 


VIETNAM, CAMBODIA & LAOS ¢ Spring 1995 


TANZANIA SAFARI ¢ Summer 1995 


GREECE « Fall 1995 


For more information write: 
Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall * Oberlin, OH 44074 


Academy for the Performing 
Arts that toured the D.C. area 
and concluded with a perfor- 
mance at the White House Dec. 
29. Judy also teaches American 
Jewish history and the Holocaust 
to eighth-graders at Temple 
Emanuel in Kensington, Md. 
She lives in nearby Silver Spring. 
¥ Anthony Levintow says he re- 
cently joined “the distinguished 
company of Paul Tsongas and 
José Carreras as a survivor of a 
bone-marrow transplant,” in his 
case, for Hodgkins disease. The 
operation was in September 
1991, and Anthony says it’s been 
“one year and counting.” He 
works for Human Rights Watch, 
which documents cases of hu- 
man-rights abuses around the 
world, and sings with the New 
York City Gay Men’s Chorus. 
He lives in New York. W Sum- 
mit, N.J., residents Aileen Liu 
and Henry Willmore announce 
the birth of their first child, a 
daughter. Lindsay Catherine was 
born Oct. 16. W John "J.J." 
McKinney has a new job as di- 
rector of Cleveland Health Care 
for the Homeless. In December 
he earned two M.A. degrees 
from U. Chicago: one in social- 
service administration and the 
other in religious studies. Ad- 
dress: 4100 Franklin Blvd., 
Cleveland, OH 44113. W So- 
prano Ann Panagulias recently 
sang in the Santa Fe Opera’s 
production of Bose’s The Sorrows 
of Young Werther. She sings 
with Placido Domingo on Live 
from Miami, a home video. W 
Bostonian Alisa Shapiro is “fol- 
lowing her passion,” she says, 
working as a producer for an in- 
dependent production company. 
She recently completed a TV 
special, “The Health, Nutrition 
and Fitness Test,” which aired 
in Boston and other parts of 
New England. She is in the re- 
search phase of a documentary 
on shopping malls. W Mark 
Singer spent the last year and a 
half in ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala., where 


_he received an M.A. degree in 


American studies at U. Alabama. 
He’s now working on a Ph.D. 
degree in the same field at New 


York U. and teaching history at 
Bloomfield Coll., where he has 
run into Lisa Rabinowitz ’72. 
He no longer runs his night- 
club, The Bog—‘“I had severe 
burnout,” he says. E-mail: 
singerma@acscluster.nyu.edu. W 
Lee Spector received his Ph.D. 
degree in computer science and 
artificial intelligence from U. 
Maryland in May. He is an as- 
sistant professor of computer sci- 
ence in the Sch. of Communica- 
tions and Cognitive Science at 
Hampshire Coll. Besides teach- 
ing, he continues his research in 
artificial intelligence, particularly 
as it relates to theories of 
creativity and musical cognition. 
He and his wife, Rebecca 
Neimark, a graphic designer, live 
at 19 Trumbull Rd., Apt #2, 
Northampton, MA 01060. Tele- 
phone: (413) 586-6592. E-mail: 
Ispector@hamp.hampshire.edu. 
Vv Baritone Todd Thomas re- 
cently placed first in the Loren 
L. Zachary contest. He lives 
in Philadelphia. W Lawyer 
and abortion-rights activist 
Nancy Tompkins writes Choosing 
Choice, a news- & a 

letter she says | 
“illuminate[s] 
abortion law for 
nonlawyers.” 
The newsletter 
is also a lobby- 
ing tool for pro- 
choice legisla- 


Tompkins 
tion: it is distributed with two 


stamped, addressed envelopes 
and personalized letters to the 
subscriber’s senator and repre- 
sentative. Since September 1990 
Nancy has been a staff attorney 
for the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
San Francisco. Telephone: (415) 
386-5614. W Anne Woehrle has 
completed her first book of po- 
etry translation, The Certainty of 
Spring: Poems by a Guatemalan in 
Exile. The bilingual volume of 
poems written by Julia Esquivel 
was recently published by 
EPICA. Anne says she hopes the 
book “does justice to the efforts 
of my mentors,” whom she iden- 
tifies as English professor David 
Walker (“whose love of poetry 
almost defeated me once”) and 
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Spanish professor Harriet 
Turner (“who patiently encour- 
aged my first attempts to write 
in Spanish”). 


i985 Mezzo-soprano 


Denyce Graves sang with Placido 
Domingo in a “Great Perfor- 
mances” television program aired 
Dec. 11. The show was taped 
last June in Rio de Janeiro. 
Opera News called Denyce “a 
Carmen to watch” in its Dec. 19 
issue, noting that Carmen, in 
Bizet’s opera of the same name, 
has been Denyce’s “calling card 
at many of the major [opera] 
houses around the world,” in- 
cluding those in San Francisco, 
Vienna, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, and Berlin. On her itiner- 
ary are more performances of the 
role in Florence and Paris. W 
Anne F. Hatch married Joel 
Zimmerer at a family cabin in 
Utah’s Uinta mountains. Obies 
attending the ceremony were 
Berne Singsen ’64 and Sue 
Schwaneflugel ’86. In May Anne 
became a folk-arts assistant for 
the Utah Arts Council. Between 
September and December she 
was in Washington, D.C., as an 
arts fellow at the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. In De- 
cember she received the Utah 
Governor’s Merit Award for 
curating the exhibit Carving 
Cache Valley. W As project co- 
ordinator with the CoHousing 
Co. Ellen Hertzman is working 
with resident groups to create 
cohousing communities. The 
communities “balance privacy 
and community,” Ellen says, 
“and for me are a natural pro- 
gression from my Oberlin co-op 
experience.” She is writing the 
second edition of CoHousing, due 
out this spring. W Chris Landriau 
was the musical arranger for 
Martha Graham’s last complete 
ballet, Maple Leaf Rag, in 1990. 
He has since performed in the 
United States and Europe as the 
solo accompanist to the Martha 
Graham Dance Co. and appeared 
recently in PBS’s “Dance in Ar- 
menia.” Chris also teaches el- 
ementary-school music. He lives 
in Brooklyn. W Greg Levine’s ad- 
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dress is Acorns House A-1, 
Shimotsukiyama-cho 18-4, 
Murasakino, Kita-ku, Kyoto 603, 
Japan. W Portland, Oreg., resi- 
dent Julie Sutherland McMurchie 
graduated from Lewis and Clark 
Law Sch. in May 1992 and 
passed the Oregon bar in July. 
She is at home with her first 
child, Kathleen Sutherland 
McMurchie, born Oct. 20. “My 
husband, Brad, and I hope to 
have many more kids,” Julie says. 
“Maybe ll go to work later!” W 
George Shambaugh successfully 
defended his dissertation and re- 
ceived a Ph.D. degree in politi- 
cal science from Columbia U. 
He is an assistant professor of 
government at Smith Coll. 
Jacqui Lawler Shambaugh ’87 
continues her singing and is 
master system architect in charge 
of the payroll and personnel 
component of the Manufactur- 
ers Hanover-Chemical Bank 
merger. George and Jacqui split 
their time between New York 
City and Northampton. 


1986 Deborah Budner and 


Steven Ejisenbach celebrated 
their commitment to each other 
Oct. 25 in Massachusetts with a 
dancing circle of Oberlin friends, 
including Sandy Jo Malmon ’82; 
Miriam Bronstein ’84; Caroline 
Libresco; Diana Naparst; Miriam 
Peskowitz; Raizella (formerly 
Laura) Rosenbaum; Bob Yarnall; 
Melanie Hahn and Alex Weil, 
both ’87; Laura Baring-Gould ’88; 
Noah Kupferman ’89; and Eliot 
Ginsburg, former Oberlin asso- 
ciate professor of Judaic and 
Near Eastern studies. Deborah 
and Steven reworked the tradi- 
tional Jewish liturgy and customs 
to include many kinds of rela- 
tionships. They welcome inquir- 
ies from persons interested in 
creating nonsexist, less hetero- 
sexist marriage traditions. 
Deborah is pursuing a degree in 
Jewish education, and Steven is 
a carpenter. Address: 71 Martin 
St. #31, Cambridge, MA 02138. 
W Five years after meeting at the 
Wagner festival in Bayreuth, 
Germany, Mary Craig and Markus 
Vodosek were married Oct. 31 
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in Oberlin in the company of 
many members of the Oberlin 
community. Besides Mary’s par- 
ents (Oberlin professor of chem- 
istry Norman ’53 and Ann 
Craig), aunts, uncles, and numer- 
ous friends who attended Ober- 
lin in the 1950s, recent grads at- 
tending the wedding included 
wedding-party members Anne 
Adams ’85, who sang in the cer- 
emony, and David Craig ’87. 
Curt Williams ’83; Smith 
Brittingham and Rebecca Cross, 
both ’84; Stan Link ’85; Bethany 
Reeves °86; and Matt Nicely, 
Mark Rigdon, and Caroline 
Schmalz, all ’87, were also 
present. The Obertones and the 
Oberlin Swing Band enlivened 
the celebrations. Mary and 
Markus live in Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many, and say they speak 
German and English on alter- 
nate days. Address: Nddl. 
Hildapromenade 3a, 7500 
Karlsruhe 1, Germany. W Jose 
A. Diaz and his wife, Toya 
Abatso-Diaz are full-time students 
in Chicago. Jose is a second-year 
M.B.A.-degree student concen- 
trating in statistics and health- 
care administration at U. Chicago, 
and ‘Toya is a third-year medical 
student at the Chicago Coll. of 
Osteopathic Medicine. Tele- 
phone: (708) 747-6394. W Since 
earning her M.B.A. degree in 
marketing from Columbia Busi- 
ness Sch. in 1988 Lis Thompson 
Fuchs has been marketing prod- 
ucts for American Express. She 
started in the company’s Man- 
hattan headquarters and is now 
in her hometown, San Francisco, 
as the senior manager of West- 
ern regional marketing, where 
she is responsible for marketing 
Amex’s corporate-card and busi- 
ness-travel services. Lis and 
Michael Fuchs were married in 
Sausalito, Calif., May 25, 1991. 
Matron-of-honor and lead vocal- 
ist at the wedding was Kathryn 
Dybdahl Amyotte. Lynn Egan ’79, 
Andra Marx ’80, and Tom Sigel 
also attended the wedding. Ad- 
dress: 2001 Pierce St., Apt. 38, 
San Francisco, CA 94115. Tele- 
phone: (415) 775-1539. W Amy 
Handelman has completed two 


and a half years in New York 
City freelancing as a horn player 
at jobs ranging from the com- 
munity band to the Metropoli- 
tan and New York City opera 
companies. She is playing her 
third season with the Savannah 
Symphony Orchestra and says 
about it, “It’s nice to have a 
steady gig.” Address: 213-B 
West Hall St., Savannah, GA 
31401. W Under a Fulbright 
research grant Carl “Memo” 
Hershiser is conducting ethno- 
graphic field 
work and analy- 
sis of the myths 
and rituals sur- 
rounding tradi- 
tional forms of 
Turkish wres- 
tling and study- 
ing their influ- 
ence on contemporary Turkish 
culture. He is a Ph.D.-degree 
candidate in anthropology at U. 
‘Texas, where he earlier received 
a master’s degree in the disci- 
pline. Living in Ankara, he will 
also spend time in Istanbul and 
Edirne, traditional centers for 
Turkish wrestling, and Kirk 
Pinar, site of a Turkish wrestling 
tournament that has been held 
every year in June for 628 years. 
Memo represented the Fulbright 
scholars in Turkey at a summit 
conference of Fulbright student 
recipients held in Brussels and 
Luxembourg in March. W 
Torah Cottrill married J.D. Hess 
on the island of Crete in June 
1992. J.D. is a member of the 
U.S. Marine Corps, “how unlike 
me,” says Torah, a foreign- 
service officer posted to 
Dhehran, Saudi Arabia. W Joy 
Hopton married Karen Gold 
June 20, 1992, under the care of 
the Atlanta Monthly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers). Their wedding was a 
traditional Friends Meeting for 
Worship for Marriage that 
ended with “Amazing Grace” 
sung by Beth Eakin ’84. All 100 
attendees of the ceremony (in- 
cluding Nancy Reeves ’78, Julia 
Bazar ’85, and Amanda Udis- 
Kessler ’88) took the role of min- 
isters, and all signed the mar- 
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riage certificate. The couple’s 
second child, Joseph Lester 
Gold-Hopton, was born Oct. 1, 
and the next day Joy brought 
him home from Dallas, where 
he was born. Joy and Karen are 
on leave from their teaching jobs 
to care for 3-year-old Daniel and 
the baby. Joy recommends the 
agency that helped her and 
Karen adopt Joseph, and is ea- 
ger to share information about 
it. Joy’s address: 769 Delmar 
Ave. SE, Atlanta, GA 30312. 
Telephone: (404) 622-3328. V 
Jane T. Kellett says she is hap- 
pily working on her dissertation 
in political science at the Massa- 
chusetts Inst. of Vechnology. 
Her field is international rela- 
tions and defense and arms con- 
trol. She invites all friends and 


friends of friends to the annual 
Kellett Bash in June. For infor- 
mation about the party, people 
may call her at (617) 876-7840, 
or John ’85 and Paul ’88 Kellett 
at (717) 334-4802. Jane’s ad- 
dress: 5 Haskell St., #1, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02140. W Sonia M. 
Lismer married André Carr of 
Ottawa Sept. 7, 1991. Sonia is 
assistant secretary of the Cana- 
dian Cultural Property Export 
Review Board, and senior pro- 
gram officer for the Moving 
Cultural Property Program of 
Communications Canada. The 
couple lives in Orleans, Ont. 
V Baritone Christopher 
Robertson sang the role of 
Marcello in the Texaco Met- 
ropolitan Opera broadcast of 
Puccini’s La Boheme Jan. 2. 
Christopher lives in West 


The 


Second 


Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual 
Reunion 


NOVEMBER 12-14 


* Wine and cheese reception, with alumni book- 


and album-signing 


* Speaker: Donna Russell Red Wing, Advocate 
magazine Woman of the Year 


* Meeting of parents and friends of lesbians 


and gays 


* AIDS quilt panel-making session 


* Harpsichord concert by Roger Goodman ’68 


* Performance by Musica Femina (Kristan 


Knapp ’°70, flute, and Janna MacAuslan, guitar) 
* Cotillion Ball 


Everyone on the OLGBA mailing list will receive reservation material. 
For more information, write Tom Copeland ’66, Reunion Committee Chair, 
313 N. Belle Vista Ave., Youngstown, OH 44509. 


Sponsored by OLGBA and the Oberlin College Alumni Association. 


Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, and Bisexual Alumni (OLGBA)—a chartered affiliate group of the Oberlin 
College Alumni Association—has over 900 members. To join, receive the occasional newsletter, and 
participate in reunion plans, write to the Oberlin College Alumni Association, 105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Because OLGBA is not funded by the College, the group suggests a donation 
of $20 to cover being included in the mailing list. Checks should be made out to OLGBA and sent 
to the Alumni Association. The OLGBA mailing list and donor records are strictly confidential. 


Chester, Pa. W Conservatory 
graduate Deborah Schwartz 
married Sayan Bhattacharjee, 
her colleague at Citibank In- 
dia, in Madras 
July 11. Stephen 
Saxton °84 and 
Teresa Howell 
and David 
Wortham, both 
85, were guests 
at the couple’s 
August Wash- 
meeton, DiCyoreception. 
Deborah and Sayan returned to 
Madras but in November were 
planning to relocate in the 
United States early in 1993. V 
Ira Shull has married Anne 
Parker ’87. See Anne’s class note. 


1987 Berkeley, Calif., resi- 


dent John Charles has completed 
a two-and-a-half-year stay in 
Hokkaido, Japan. He lived in 
Hakodate, “a city with such a 
funky history that I was prompted 
to create an oral record of the 
residents’ personal experiences,” 
he says. He wants to publish his 
work and asks, “Can anyone 
help?” He is dedicating his fu- 
ture, he says, to work in cross- 
cultural understanding. W Pia- 
nist Jackie Faiman gave a cham- 
ber-music recital with violinist 
Hou Lei at the International 
Monetary Fund Visitors’ Cen- 
ter Feb. 17 and another with 
clarinetist Michael Rusinek at the 
Music Building Recital Hall of 
Montgomery Coll. Mar. 17. She 
lives in Washington, D.C. W 
The opera company Debbie 
Grossman cofounded recently 
received nice words from a 
Washington Post critic for its pro- 
duction of Cos? fan tutte. See the 
class note for Victoria Gau ’88. 
Vv While attending a recent 
Dept. of Motor Vehicles traffic- 
school session, Berkeley resident 
John Hamilton won a Best Actor 
award, he says, for his portrayal 
of a drunk driver. “This should 
be incentive enough not to make 
illegal turns in the state of Cali- 
fornia,” says John. “No other 
Oberlinians were present.” W 
Anne Parker married Ira Shull 
June 21, 1992, in Springfield, 


Schwartz 


Ohio. Oberlinians attending the 
wedding were Tom Reid ’80; 
Paul Clark and Roger Larocca, 
both ’86; Christopher Anderson; 
Willa Henigman; Katy Breit- 
sprecher Reid; Elizabeth Duff 
Scholder; Michael Stepak; Ingrid 
Wheelock; and Anita Cicero and 
Linda Reeder, both ’88. The 
couple lives in Hancock, N.H. 
Vv Julianne Stone and Mark 
Fogal ’88 were married in St. 
Louis in December 1991. Lorri 
Olan ’88 was the best woman, 
and Jaime Carwile ’88 was the 
best man. Julie and Mark live in 
St. Louis, where they are com- 
pleting their third year of gradu- 
ate school at Washington U. 
They are looking forward to see- 
ing “everyone” at the reunion in 
May. Address: 729 Westgate, Apt. 
3S, St. Louis, MO 63130. Tele- 
phone: (314) 862-5173. E-mail: 
CO9725SJ@WUVMD.bitnet and 
CO9725SJ@WUVMD.WUSTL.EDU. 


1988s Julianne Stone ’87 
and Mark Fogal were married in 
St. Louis in December 1991. See 
Julie’s class note. W The Other 
Opera Company, founded in 
1992 by Debbie Grossman ’87 
and Victoria Gau, presented 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte in Janu- 
ary at the Bethesda Academy of 
Performing Arts. The Washing- 


ton Post critic called it “one of — 


the funniest performances of . . . 
Cosi fan tutte | have ever seen.” 
The performance included Alex 
Short, baritone, and Gordon 
‘Tweedie, tenor, both 86; Joel 
Sorensen ’89 as Ferrando; David 
Hobbie ’90 on viola; and Bob 
McDonald ’92 as Guglielmo. 
Victoria lives in Bethesda, Md. 
V Sharon Anne Goldfarb married 
Bradley Glasser Jan. 1. Many of 
Sharon’s “Obie pals,” she says, 
were there, including Debby 
Levy and Leah Modigliani, 
both ’86; Nina Hasen; Elissa 
Tomasetti; Jonathan Todd 
Brown and Jenny Mayer, both 
’88; Eve Goldfarb Brown, Erik 
Inglis, Jenny Rich, and Adam 
Yarme, all ’89; and Michelle 
Wright ’90. Sharon is expecting 
to receive her M.S. degree in 
nursing and to become a family 
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nurse practitioner in July. She is 
a registered nurse working at 
Bellevue Hospital’s Emergency 
Room. W In June 1992 Gregory 
Kehm graduated from Harvard 
U. Graduate Sch. of Design with 
a master’s degree in landscape 
architecture. He moved to 
Vancouver in December after a 
summer working for the city of 
Toronto. He had been helping 
develop a strategy to convert 
waterfront lands surrounded by 
old industrial areas into a public 
park. He has submitted a pro- 
posal for Vancouver’s first 1% 
for Art Programme. W Christo- 
pher Minarich received an M.A. 
degree in Russian language and 
literature from State U. New 
York, Albany, in May 1992. He 
works in Manhattan for Citizen 
Exchange Council, a nonprofit 
organization that initiates and 
develops exchanges between the 
- United States and the former 
Soviet Union, eastern and cen- 
tral Europe, and the Baltics in 
the areas of the environment, 
education, and arts and the me- 
dia. He lives in the northernmost 
residential building on Manhat- 
tan. Address: 600 W. 218th St., 
Apt. 5-E, New York, NY 10034- 
1015. Telephone: (212) 569- 
1172. W Nicole Romano married 
Michael Novins Sept. 19, 1992, 
in New York City, where the 
couple now lives. Oberlin friends 
among the guests were David 
Wasserberg °86, Bernadette 
Barton, Cathy Crown, Annie 
Emmick, Amber Fisher, Jonathan 
Reichler, and Alexandra Teitz. V 
Stephen Saideman married 
Katherine Goodwin ’86 Feb. 15, 
1992, in San Diego’s Balboa 
Park “during last year’s monsoon 
season,” Stephen says. Obies at- 
tending the ceremony included 
matron-of-honor Amy Donald 
Pualwan ’86, Jonathan Turner 
87, and Neil Engelhart ’87. 
Steve is completing his disserta- 
~ tion on the international politics 
of secession, and looking for an 
assistant professorship of politi- 
cal science. Kathy is an agent of 
the Sandra Dijkstra Literary 
Agency in Del Mar, Calif. Ad- 
dress: Political Science Dept., 
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0521, University of California, 
San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92093- 
0521. Telephone: (619) 630-8929. 


j 989 Sarah Appleby mar- 
ried Bryan Wineberg ’92 in June 
1992. Lisl Prater-Lee and John 
Puterbaugh, Jon-Paul Dyson, 
and Richmond Hung, all ’91, 
served as attendants at the 
ceremony. “A host of other 
Oberlinians were present,” says 
Sarah. Bryan and Sarah, who 
have changed their last names to 
Appleby-Wineberg, are the third 
generation of Oberlin couples on 
Bryan’s side of the family. His 
parents are Stephen ’67 and 
Danette DiBiasio 68 Wineberg, 
and his maternal grandparents 
are Antoinette Zanolli DiBiasio 
and the late Spartoco DiBiasio, 
both ’40. His paternal grandmother 
is Harriet Bayle Wineberg °33. 
Bryan is a master’s degree stu- 
dent at the Cleveland Inst. of 
Music, and Sarah is working and 
finishing a master’s degree in 
exercise physiology. ‘They live in 
Cleveland. W Since graduation 
Richard Tomas Barba has worked 
as a student organizer for the 
National Lawyers Guild and as 
a social worker/investigator for 
a public defender in Harlem. “I 
am active in the struggle to lib- 
erate Puerto Rico from the 
US.,” Richard says. To that end, 
he says, he helps run the J.A. 
’Corretjer Puerto Rican Cultural 
Center in El Barrio, and is a 
member of the national commit- 
tee to free Puerto Rican politi- 
cal prisoners and P.O.W.s. In the 
fall he begins a Ph.D. program 
in sociology and comparative his- 
torical analysis of the Caribbean 
At State U. New York, Stony- 
brook. Address: P.O. Box 543, 
Bronx, NY 10452. W Since 
graduation Elizabeth Glenn has 
had two internships she calls 
“fantastic”: one at the National 
Zoo in Washington, and another 
doing humpback-whale research 
off the coast of Massachusetts. 
Betsy is completing an M.S. de- 
gree in wildlife biology at U. 
Vermont, where her research is 
on black-bear habitat use near 
ski areas in the state. V 
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Carolyn Schult is studying 
developmental psychology at 
U. Michigan. She received 
her master’s degree in Au- 
gust; “Ph.D. will be done in 
1994 (or 795, or ’96),” she says. 
Address: 800 Fuller, #12, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. E-mail: 
Carolyn_Schult@um.cc.umich.edu. 
Vv Ted Hobgood is teaching an 
introductory course at Bowling 
Green State U. while finishing 
his master’s degree in popular 
culture. He is writing his thesis 
on professional wrestling, and 
used part of his research in the 
classroom when he had a plant 
in the class attack him with a steel 
folding chair during a lecture. “It 
woke up the class, and they 
learned a little bit about popular 
culture to boot,” he says. Ted’s 
address: Dept. of Popular Culture, 
BGSU, Bowling Green, OH 
43403. Telephone: (419) 352-7898. 


1990 Ellen Bradburn com- 


pleted her M.A. degree in sociol- 


ogy at Cornell U. this summer. 
She says she is “plodding on” to- 
ward the Ph.D. degree. She lives 
with Dan Hosken, who is in the 
economics Ph.D. program at 
Cornell. E-mail for Ellen: 
PXT@cornella.cit.cornell.edu; 
Dan: [VCJ@cornella.cit.cornell.edu. 
Vv Nancy DellaMattesa received 
an M.S. degree in industrial and 
labor relations from Cornell U. 
in August and is an instructor at 
Pennsylvania State U. in the 
Dept. of Labor Studies and In- 
dustrial Relations. She lives with 
Jack Christin ’88 in Greensburg, 
Pa. W On Nov. 28 Laura Talley, 
a librarian at a Washington, 
D.C., law firm, married David 
Geyer, a State Dept. researcher 
she met while both were singing 
in the Washington Choral Arts 
Society. The couple was married 
in the Naval Academy chapel, 
where Laura began “hanging 
out,” her father told a Baltimore 
Sun reporter, when she was 3. 


Her father is John Barry Talley 
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°65, director of musical activities 
at the Naval Academy. Her 
mother is Marcia Dutton Talley 
65, a supervising librarian with 
the General Accounting Office 
in Washington. In addition to 
Laura’s aunt, Alison Dutton 
Jacobs ’70, Oberlinian wedding 
guests included Philip Helzer ’80, 
Peter Gardos, Steve Gulley, 
Chris Moscatiello, and Donna 
Ancypa 791. W John Gulick is a 
second-year graduate student 
and teaching assistant in the so- 
ciology program at U. Califor- 
nia, Santa Cruz, where, he says, 
“T simultaneously agonize about 
the limitations of the discipline, 
battle the U.C. regents for rec- 
ognition of the graduate-student- 
employees’ union, and attempt, 
while pulling out my hair in neo- 
Marxist despair, to fashion a 
combination of the ‘political 
economy of space’ and the ‘so- 
cial theory of need,’ a mutant 
offshoot of my Oberlin honors 
thesis.” He is a manuscript edi- 
tor for Capitalism, Nature, Social- 
ism, which he describes as “the 
flagship journal of the interna- 
tional red-green movement, the 
chief editor of which is eminent 


Marxist political economist 
and critical theorist James 
O’Connor.” W In July Lisa 
Phillips moved to what she calls 
the “unlikely locale” of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, to become news 
director at public radio station 
KTPR. Still writing fiction, she 
recently won second place in the 
Mimi Zanger Fiction Award 
competition. Address: 2019 3rd 
Ave. N., Fort Dodge, IA 50501. 
v A second-year medical student 
at Mount Sinai Sch. of Medi- 
cine in New York City, Nina 
Weiss spent the summer in 
a community-medicine TB- 
screening fellowship and volun- 
teering as a rape-crisis advocate. 
Vv Tom Welch is living in Bos- 
ton, and for two years has been 
putting his computer-science de- 
gree to work as an associate sci- 
entist for Bolt, Beranek, and 
Newman. Address: 58 Eliot St., 
Jamaica Plain, MA 02139. Tele- 
phones: (617) 873-4170— office; 
(617) 524-2351—home. E-mail: 
welch@labs-n.bbn.com. 


i99 i Geoff Duncan and his 
fiancee, Julia Kay ’89, have relo- 
cated to the Seattle area. Geoff 
is testing software for Microsoft, 
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and Julia is working as a 
children’s therapist at a mental- 
health center. Address: 3610 
147thy PlaceeN EE eApt biz. 
Bellevue, WA 98007. E-mail: 
gaduncan@halcyon.com. W 
Elaine George married Ken 
Wolin ’89 Sept. 13 at Congre- 
gation Beth Shalom in Deep 
River, Conn. Vincent Craig ’90 
played piano during the service, 
and Howard Cohen was an usher. 
Other Obies attending the wed- 
ding were Bill Palant, Cathy 
Perry, Steve Stone, and Andrew 
Peters ’92. The couple’s first 
dance was to Winter Term vis- 
iting professor Jim Scott’s “I 
Will Shelter You.” In January 
Elaine and Ken moved to Bos- 
ton, where Elaine is earning a 
master’s degree in teaching En- 
glish as a second language at 
Boston U., and Ken is a free- 
lance percussionist and substi- 
tutes with the Springfield 
Symphony. W Tenor Robert 
McDonald sang recently in 
the Ohio Light Opera’s produc- 
tion of Heitor Villa-Lobos’s 
Magdalena. In December an 
Opera News critic called Robert’s 
contribution to the Wooster, 
Ohio, performance “outstand- 
ing.” W In the Philadelphia area 
this fall Ellen Myers performed a 
song recital that featured David 
Hobbie on the violin and viola, 
and she appeared in productions 
of The Pirates of Penzance and 
Trial by Fury. She now lives in 
the Boston area: 132 Paul Gore 
St., Apt. #2, Jamaica Plain, MA 
021230. Telephone: (617) 522- 
6916. W Maelinda Turner re- 
cently returned to Chicago after 
a year as a United Church of 
Christ (UCC) Peace and Justice 
intern in Maseru, the capital of 
Lesotho, a country surrounded 
by South Africa. At the Trans- 
formation Resource Centre 
Maelinda staffed a library, helped 
organize workshops, and _pro- 
duced two quarterly newslet- 
ters—one in English and one in 
the Sosotho language—that deal 
with issues of justice and devel- 
opment in the Lesotho and 
southern African contexts. She 
also helped organize a national 


women’s conference on democ- 
ratization, set up a sanctuary for 
abused women, and served on a 
committee seeking to found a 
human-rights monitoring group. 
She recently told a reporter for 
a UCC publication that she plans 
to pursue an M.Div. degree to 
prepare for a church career 
through which her advocacy 
work on southern Africa can 
continue. 


1992 shansi representative 


Keely Blanchard is teaching En- 
glish at Yunnan U. in Kunming, 
China, where she earlier was a 
student in the Oberlin-in-China 
program. W After participating 
in the -l ESOL ‘Cleachers? ag 
English to Speakers of Other 
Languages) Summer Inst. in 
Bratislava in the summer, Roger 
Falcon is teaching for at least two 
years at the Czech Technical U. 
in Prague. “I love it here!” Roger 
says. W In January Sarah Ross 
left Seattle for two and a half 
years as a Shansi fellow at Gadjah 
Mada U. in Yogyakarta, Indo- 
nesia, where she is teaching 
English. She can be reached, 
she says, at her old Fussers 
Arkansas address. W David 
Simmons is taking a leave of ab- 
sence, he says, from his studies 
with Ray DeVoll at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, 
where he is working toward a 
master's degree in singing, “so 
that Amy Hansen ’93 and I may 
explore issues of gender and 
sexuality in a social, legal, and 
religious context.” They will do 
their exploring “in a work en- 
titled ‘Wedding,’” he says, with 
the performance scheduled to 
begin mid-August. W As a par- 
tial result of having won, in April 
1992, a $10,000 Dacor Bacon 
House Fellowship, Sameer 
Sudame is in Japan studying 
Japanese in an exchange pro- 
gram. He will apply the fellow- 
ship beginning in August at the 
American Graduate Sch. of Inter- 
national Management in Arizona, 
where he will study international 
business in a two-year master’s de- 
gree program, concentrating in 
Japanese business and finance. 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 5) 


to find that synonyms could be found under 
excessive. Why should extreme points of view 
deserve airing? Should they be printed just 
because they are extreme or unpopular? How 
exceptionally silly! In fact, substantial mis- 
chief is done by those who hold extreme 
views and their followers when they express 
their views through extreme acts. Examples 
are dishearteningly abundant. 

You are, of course, welcome to print or 
not to print this or any letter, but please be 
advised of the preference of at least one old 
grad for well-conceived arguments and truth 
to the extent that it can be known. 

ARLENE GROB PERRY ’52 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


It is discouraging to read so much homo- 
phobic mail in the OAM recently. I agree 
that everyone has the right to his/her opin- 
ion, yet I disagree that each point of view 
deserves to be published. Publishing false in- 
formation in a reputable publication gives 
the information credibility. 

The past few issues of the OAM have 
done a disservice to the Oberlin community 
by printing blatantly homophobic comments 
(why are homophobic comments acceptable, 
when I am certain that the OAM would not 
publish racist comments of any kind?), as 
well as untruths about the AIDS epidemic. 

As a reproductive-health educator—who 
got started at Oberlin’s Sexual Information 
Center in 1981—I feel compelled to try to 
correct some of the factual errors printed in 
the Winter 1993 OAM. The AIDS epidemic 
cannot be, as Chris Humphrey says, easily 
halted by “mass testing and quarantine” of 
infected individuals. Some factors that make 
the HIV/AIDS epidemic different from past 
public-health epidemics are: 

*People with the HIV virus can live 
healthy, normal lives for many years. Unlike 
the other diseases Humphrey mentioned— 
cholera, yellow fever, malaria, and _ tuber- 
culosis—there is often no immediate 
symptomatology. Would he have HIV-posi- 
tive people living out their lives together in 
some separated city or island? How about 
their civil rights? 

*Humphrey’s example diseases are con- 
tracted through insect bites or shared air 
space. HIV is transmitted very differently— 
mainly through sexual contact or injectable- 
drug needle sharing. It is very difficult to 
keep people from these activities, or to teach 
them to consistently practice safer versions 
of these behaviors. 

*Current mass HIV testing yields a high 
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incidence of false positive results. Hence 
some people who are not HIV-positive will 
receive positive test results and will have to 
live with that difficult piece of information 
the rest of their lives. 

¢How will we provide medical treatment 
for all the people with HIV we discover 
through mass testing? Our country can 
barely afford to pay for the medical treat- 
ment of those we currently know are HIV- 
positive. The prophylactic drug treatments 
are enormously costly, and many people can- 
not afford them. Who will foot this bill? 

I think that if the OAM wants to impart 
accurate information about HIV and AIDS 
to the Oberlin community, it should do so 
by researching reputable sources instead of 
relying on the opinions of alumni. Please 
take care in your reporting about this im- 
portant issue. 

ADENA R. COHEN ’83 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


More on AIDS, Equal 


Rights, and Morality 
v 


I was surprised to see the subhead 
“Homophobia and the OAM” in the “Let- 
ters” section of the winter 1993 issue, be- 
cause coverage of gay issues in the OAM is 
rare. | was even more surprised to read the 
four letters that followed, and I count my- 
self among Jonathan Knight’s “falsely secure 
alumnists” because I was indeed shocked. 

My first reaction when I read Mr. 
Hirsch’s 0.7 percent figure for the percent- 
age of queers in the U.S. population was, 
“Gee, I know them all.” It doesn’t take a 
genius to see that if you simply plug easily 
verifiable numbers, like body counts, into 
your calculator, he can’t possibly be correct. 
But the bottom line is, so what? Is he imply- 
ing that there is a numerical threshold for 
civil rights? Because they are more numer- 
ous, are black Americans more deserving of 
equal protection than, say, native Americans? 
Are white Americans more deserving than 
black Americans? 

Christian Mr. Freeman worries about the 
“disobedience” of “unbelievers.” Come 
again? I am a queer. But I am not and have 
never been a Christian. Christians can have 
their theological discussions tll the cows 
come home, but they should not delude 
themselves that it matters to me except when 
they use their guns and dollars against me. 
Or is Christianity compulsory again? 

And hey, Mr. Humphrey: Why not leave 


the quarantine decision to those most af- 


fected? As a member of a high-risk group, 
you might think that I would be first in line 
to round up diseased pariahs and send them 
to Vacaville-style death camps, but the spec- 
tacle of gay men being herded into prisons 
just doesn’t make me feel a whit safer. On 
second thought, don’t call me. But do con- 
sider this: Australia has successfully reduced 
HIV infections and AIDS deaths by one- 
third through needle exchange and explicit 
educational materials targeting gay men. We 
haven’t been so lucky in this country. Thanks 
entirely to the Christian right, the United 
States has instead had tens of thousands of 
avoidable deaths. 
STEVEN KARPA ’82 
San Francisco, California 


It is unfortunate that Roland Hirsch dis- 
courages prospective students and deprives 
his own children from attending Oberlin 
because of his beliefs (“Letters,” Winter 1993 
OAM). He finds shallow comfort in reading 
articles purporting that the gay population 
is smaller than claimed. The numbers are 
irrelevant. We still deserve a voice and equal 
rights. And Douglas Freeman, stop preach- 
ing about other people’s sins and just worry 
about your own. 
DAVID NEIL LEWIS ’78 
Bainbridge Island, Washington 


It was difficult to believe that I was reading 
in the winter issue letters from two alumni 
{Roland Hirsch and Douglas Freeman] who 
had the benefit of a liberal Oberlin educa- 
tion. They do not comprehend what has 
been happening in our country since the gay- 
rights movement was launched 24 years ago. 

Oberlin does not condone special treat- 
ment of gays and lesbians. It just recognizes 
there are students of that sexual orientation 
at the College and among its alumni. Oberlin 
has the distinction of having the first gay, 
lesbian, and bisexual alumni group as an of- 
ficial affiliate of the Alumni Association. It 
sponsored a gay alumni reunion—the first 
of its kind in the country—in October 1991. 

The 10 percent figure of gay men in the 
population has held up very well since it was 
documented by Dr. Kinsey 45 years ago. It 
has been accepted by so many people that it 
seems rather ridiculous to have a figure of 
less than | percent put forward. In some 
segments of our society—fashion, theater, 
ballet, music, painting, and the clergy—the 
percentage is much higher, ranging from 30 
to 50 percent. A broad-scale scientific na- 
tional survey issued recently by Drs. Samuel 
and Cynthia Janus—the Janus Report— 
states that 9 percent of men and 5 percent 
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of women may be considered homosexual. 

Mr. Freeman says that “Homosexual- 
ity is repeatedly and emphatically con- 
demned as disobedience throughout the 
Old and New Testaments.” Homosexual- 
ity is mentioned nine times in the Bible; 
four instances simply forbid prostitution 
by men and women. The two instances in 
Leviticus ban homosexual acts, but the 
same code also prohibits eating raw meat 
and other things to which no one today 
pays attention. There is no mention of 
homosexuality in the four Gospels of the 
New Testament. Evidently Jesus was not 
concerned about it. As for St. Paul, he 
had absolutely no concept of gay relation- 
ships as we know them. 

All gays and lesbians know that homo- 
sexuality is not a choice but part of their 
genetic makeup, like having blue eyes or be- 
ing left-handed. Oberlin College is leading 
the way in the academic-gay-rights move- 
ment of the ’90s. 

ROBERT F. DIEHM ’37 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Oberlin’s policy of special recognition of 
homosexuals among the student body is dead 
wrong! Because homosexual practice is 
wrong. Why should evil be touted? It is, of 
course, too much to expect Oberlin, having 
abandoned its Christian roots, to discourage 
immorality. Oberlin’s purpose is education— 
even if it means the sacrifice of character. I 
am sorry, but I have lost much of my re- 
spect for my alma mater. 
ROBERT TIPTON ’39 
Monroe, Maine 


Although I agree that Chris Humphrey’s 
points on the importance of AIDS preven- 
tion are well taken, the concomitant letter 
of his classmate Roland F. Hirsch has (sadly) 
forced a contribution from me. 

His letter took two strenuous paragraphs 
to maintain that the percentage of homo- 
sexuals in the general population—the fa- 
mous 10 percent figure—is less than 
commonly believed. It may even be true. 
But should this change college policy? At 
none of the other colleges and universities I 
have attended (Wesleyan, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, and St. Catharine’s, Cambridge) 
has the treatment of homosexual people 
seemed substantially more or less special 
(Hirsch’s word) than at Oberlin. My knowl- 
edge of collegiate life is not boundless, but a 
civilized degree of tolerance seems to be the 
standard among preferred institutions. 

RUSSELL PLATT ’87 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Chris Humphrey ’61 attempts to derive les- 
sons on combatting the HIV epidemic from 
previous infectious-disease epidemics. His 
examples, however, exhibit the need to spe- 
cifically approach each infectious agent, its 
host, and its milieu, rather than generalizing 
from one agent to another. 

None of the examples shows a clear path 
to the correct public-health response to HIV. 
Cholera, yellow fever, and malaria epidem- 
ics had relatively straightforward technologi- 
cal fixes that put little or no stress on human 
behavior, either in the short or long term. 

Tuberculosis treatment is an example of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the public- 
health model; unfortunately the details are 
often oversimplified in a rush to find solu- 
tions to other problems. Sanatoria—often 
given as examples of the benefits of quaran- 
tine—had little direct effect on controlling 
TB. At the height of the sanatoria move- 
ment, less than 25 percent of all active-TB 
patients were in sanatoria. TB began to de- 
cline in the mid-19th century—long before 
its cause was discovered, before reporting of 
it was legislated, before sanatoria were es- 
tablished, and before medications were iso- 
lated in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 

The history of TB reporting offers inter- 
esting lessons. Although it was called for in 
New York as early as 1889, a statewide law 
was not put into effect until 1908, and even 
then it encountered stiff opposition from the 
medical establishment. Physicians argued— 
rightfully so, I think—that reporting at that 
time did not benefit patients. There was no 
established treatment to offer, and patients, 
once known, were often thrown out of their 
jobs, their homes, and even their families. 
Passive resistance, with extensive under- 
reporting, was the rule for decades. 

The discovery of TB medications—and 
government-guaranteed availability at no cost to 
patients—motivated patients and physicians 
to become part of the system. The benefit 
to the patient increased, relative to the per- 
ceived benefit to the public-health system. 

Mandatory HIV screening is a misplaced 
intervention when effective treatments are 
rationed to the very rich and, occasionally, 
the very poor. What benefit is there to the 
individual to know and report his/her HIV 
status if he/she cannot obtain treatment? 
Public benefit has been well documented— 
confidential partner-notification programs 
consistently identify people who did not 
know they had been exposed. Yet as long as 
medical care to HIV-positive patients is ra- 
tioned, the public benefit does not outweigh 
the individual costs. , 


Public-health-control measures are hu- 


man responses and are as unique as the agents 
involved. HIV must be controlled with our 
current respect for individual rights. I hope 
Mr. Humphrey can direct his efforts toward 
expanding access to care and treatment for 
all HIV-positive people, rather than arguing 

that such people should be put away. 
GEORGE T. DIFERDINANDO, JR. ’71 
Albany, New York 


It is not a surprise, but still distressing, to 
read views about homosexuality such as those 
expressed in the letters to the editor in the 
winter 1993 issue of the OAM. 

How many heterosexual readers of the 
OAM have been asked to explain their het- 
erosexuality? How many have experienced 
verbal or physical attacks, not because of 
anything they said or did to someone, but 
because of their heterosexuality? How many 
have tried to disguise their heterosexuality 
because they feared being denied employ- 
ment, dismissed from a job, refused an apart- 
ment, or denied health insurance if they 
revealed it? How many find themselves pre- 
judged as sick, sinful, abnormal, perverted, 
undesirable, or criminal or potentially crimi- 
nal because of their heterosexuality? How 
many have found their heterosexuality used 
by individuals and major social institutions 
to justify jokes, criticisms, insults, physical 
attacks, legal restrictions, discriminatory 
treatment, denial of civil rights, social and 
moral coercion, hatred, and even murder? 

These are the responses that homosexual 
people encounter throughout their lives. 
These are the responses that many, if not 
most, heterosexual people permit, justify, 
condone, support, accept without protest, and 
sometimes actively promote. 

I beg readers to learn about the reality of 
abuses, often subtle, sometimes gross, that 
are directed toward homosexual people in 
the United States. I beg those who criticize 
or derogate homosexual people to consider 
whom they are supporting and encouraging. 

MARGARET YEAKEL ’35 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 


Reflecting on Starr’s Tenure 


Vv 
I sincerely hope that President Starr’s de- 
tractors in the “Letters” section of the win- 
ter 1993 issue are finally satisfied to learn 
of his impending departure next year. I, 
for one, perhaps of many, have been dis- 
mayed to the point of embarrassment for 
the College’s image at the numerous meth- 
ods that have been employed in recent 
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years to discredit our fine president. 
Now our august body of trustees are [sic] 
presented with a dilemma. Do they open up 
applications to all candidates without regard 
to race, gender, national origin, etc., and se- 
lect the best qualified individual, or should 
they cull out all middle-aged caucasian 
males—even unusually talented individuals— 
as potential candidates because they are not 
politically correct? This should make the 
selection process interesting, bordering on 
amusing. 
I wish President Starr well; I was proud 
to have him as my president. 
BERT J. LATRAN, JR. ’65 
Oberlin, Ohio 


So, S. Fred is resigning. I heard the news 
and was instantly ecstatic. But the euphoria 
passed, and I began to wonder if this would 
really change anything. 

Events of the last three and a half years 
have led me to wonder if there is one view 
of where this institution is going. I remind 
those who will choose the next president of 
one definition of community—of similar or 
common character. While we all have 
Oberlin in common, individuals can be sub- 
divided into faculty, staff, students, trustees, 
alumni, and administrators—and several 
other ways as well. All have different attach- 
ments to the College. It seems that those 
who are supposed to be formulating long- 
term plans have forgotten how these groups 
interact and that no group can be ignored 
without impact on the College. 

I have heard it said many times that the 
College needs to be more efficient and the 
administration is trying to do what is best 
for the College in the long run. What has 
gotten lost are the thoughts of those who 
make up this community and their effect on 
the College in the long run. 

I have watched as tuition has increased at 
enormous rates; buildings and programs to 
which faculty and students are deeply com- 
mitted have been reduced or eliminated; or- 
ganizations, such as OSCA, that represent 
many students have been pushed aside; staff 
have been alienated and dehumanized; and 
money has been poured into a few select 
projects that many consider superfluous. 

It is impossible for there to be any one 
Oberlin community or one right course for 
the College. But it is necessary to remember 
that continuously working at odds with many 
of the constituencies of the Oberlin com- 
munity can and will return to haunt the 
College by way of lower enrollment, diffi- 
culty attracting faculty, higher turnover, and 
decreased alumni contributions. 
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It is essential the trustees and adminis- 
tration not only listen to others, but solicit 
the opinions of students, faculty, and staff. 
They should do so not only to prevent di- 
sasters such as Stevenson [Dining Hall], but 
to arrive at a more constructive alternative. 
It is also essential that the rest of us tell 
trustees and administrators what we want 
and what we mean when we speak of the 
Oberlin community. Maybe this way I will 
have a different answer when people ask me 
what I think of Oberlin. 

EMILY A. POLER ’93 
Oberlin, Ohio 


More Responses to 


Winter-Issue Letters 


Vv 

I agree with Moira Simonds’s sentiment that 
the College should consider building a cam- 
pus memorial (or outdoor art) to remember 
those we have lost to AIDS. I was surprised 
the College so easily dismissed the idea, as 
the numbers of those who have died from 
the disease are increasing every year. Alumni 
and supporters of Oberlin could be offered 
the option of contributing part or all of their 
annual gift to such a fund. The Oberlin Les- 
bian, Gay, Bisexual Alumni association’s idea 
of an AIDS-quilt panel is wonderful, but the 
College should not consider it an excuse to 
neglect to do more. This promotes the idea 
that AIDS is a gay disease or a political issue 
for alumni to deal with on their own. The 
losses are not only frightening and pro- 
foundly sad for individuals; they affect the 
whole Oberlin community. We are all in 

this together. 
BARBARA J. DISTLER ’84 
Chicago, Illinois 


This letter is in response to that of Claudia 
Hirsch. President Starr’s residence is Col- 
lege property, but it was in no way paid for 
by her tuition dollars, which, as she must 
know, were far from enough to pay for the 
education she received at Oberlin. The funds 
involved in acquiring the property were de- 
rived from the same sources as those spent 
by the College to educate her—the endow- 
ment plus current gifts from alumni. 

What has been completely ignored by 
her and other students involved in the April 
13 affair is that the house involved was Presi- 
dent Starr’s residence. Even if she had per- 
sonally owned the house, having leased it to 
the occupant, she would have had no legal 
or moral right to invade the premises—in- 


cluding the grounds—without permission. If 


I invaded her lawn with a large group pro- 
testing against her actions, she might be quite 
justifiably outraged. 

The advancement of personal views 
through personal attacks and physical ha- 
rassment evidences an arrogance and nar- 
row-mindedness that should have no place 
in a civilized society. It differs only in de- 
gree, not in principle, from the Iranian reli- 
gious establishment’s treatment of Salmon 
Rushdie. 

DUDLEY B. TENNEY ’39 
Port Washington, New York 


Andrea Ayvasian, commenting on President 
Starr’s hosting of a PBS talk show, says, “I 
would find the show more appealing if it 
were cohosted by a white woman or a woman 
or man of color.” 

I would find Sister Andrea’s plea more 
appealing were it not phrased meekly as a 
personal preference. Why should President 
Starr, a white male somber (somber being 
the accurate antonym of gay), host a talk 
show at all? He is hardly representative of 
America’s minorities. 

On behalf of those whose voices have too 
long been muted, I offer these (non-nego- 
tiable) demands: dump President Starr as talk 
show host; accept no somber, white, or male 
replacement, hire only the multicultural; tol- 
erate no apologists for the status quo. 

If you have difficulty finding a person 
who meets these simple commonsense cri- 
teria, | humbly suggest that there is some- 
body who, by virtue of ancestry, 
pigmentation, gender, sexual orientation, and 
high political consciousness, is uniquely 
qualified—resumé supplied upon request. 

SUKI NGALA 
Los Angeles, California 


Bruce Nelson’s analysis of the effects of 
grants on tuition costs was thought provok- 
ing and seemed reasonable. However, I was 
angered by his statement that “tuition re- 
duction transfers money from some who 
make education a priority to those who 
don’t.” This remark shows an appalling ig- 
norance of life’s realities at a less-than- 
middle-class income. It insults every parent 
who ever valued education as a way out of 
poverty, expected maximum effort and aca- 
demic achievement from a child, and en- 
couraged learning in every possible form, 
but did not have money to save after paying 
for food, clothing, and shelter. 

My parents, both highly educated, ex- 
pected all five of their children to go to col- 
lege. However, on a rural pastor’s salary there 
wasn’t enough money for them to put even 
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one of us through school. The problem was 
with their finances, not with their priorities. 
Mr. Nelson owes them and countless others 
an apology. 

Mr. Nelson would like to see more 
middle-class students able to attend college 
without grants. Does he also want to see 
college again become an impossible dream 
for those from low-income families? With 
the percentage of the population below 
middle class growing and the demand for 
educated workers increasing, cutting off low- 
income young people from higher educa- 
tion would create a social and economic 
disaster. 

The problem created by rising tuition— 
pain in middle-class pockets—is nothing 
compared to the disaster we can expect if 
the children of the poor cannot contribute 
their best to our society. Does Mr. Nelson 
think rigging the system so the poor stay 
poor does not involve social engineering? 
The question is not whether social engineer- 
ing occurs in the educational system; it is 
about the kind of society we will engineer. 

MIRIAM D. SEAVER ’77 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Comments on Summer 
and Fall Issues 
Vv 


As a land-grant university soil scientist I’ve 
observed how conventional farming’s short- 
term maximum-yield endeavors lead to in- 
sidious degradation of soil’s physical and bio- 
logical properties. 

I was relieved and comforted by David 
Orr’s proposal [“Liberalizing the Liberal 
Arts: From Domination to Design,” Sum- 
mer 1992 OAM] that Oberlin assume more 
responsibility for curbing our nation’s un- 
controlled use of natural resources. Orr joins 
the ranks of those who have advocated wiser 
long-term natural-resource use—Wes Jack- 
son, Wendell Barry, Garth Youngberg, H.H. 
Bennett, Paul Sears, Aldo Leopold. 

By helping bridge the gap between the 
biological and physical sciences—and_ be- 
tween the social and political realm—Oberlin 
continues its tradition of concern for human 
welfare. 

ORVILLE WILLARD BIDWELL ‘40 
Manhattan, Kansas 


I was appalled by Martin Marty’s state- 
ment, “Had I a Mount Rushmore in which 
to carve evangelists’ heads, I would choose 
... your Charles Grandison Finney... . 
(“Oberlin Perfectionism: What It Was, 


What It Might Become,” Fall 1992 OAM]. 
Marty might have chosen a more appropri- 
ate symnbol—Mount Rushmore respresents 
domination by male white Christians; des- 
ecration of nature; and destruction of native 
people’s sacred sites. 
Unless he means to portray Finney as 
a person who would degrade those who 
hold different beliefs, or unless, by con- 
juring an image of the permanently pock- 
marked, formerly holy, mountain, he 
means to inspire revulsion, Marty should 
rethink his analogy. 
SHARI S. GARFINKEL ‘85 
Phoenix, Arizona 


I am rather puzzled by the story “Oberlin 
Students to Receive Financial Aid for Vol- 
unteer Work in Public Service” [Fall 1992 
OAM]. What is your definition of volunteer? 
DIANE DOLAN BENNETT ‘63 

Grimsby, Ontario, Canada 


Shepard and Lorde 


Remembered 


Vv 
I was compelled to write as soon as I read of 


Professor Sanford Shepard’s death in the Fall 
1992 OAM. Aside from Sanford’s talents as 
a teacher, writer, translator, and biographer, 
he was also the most consistent force for 
Jewish life on campus during his 3 1-year ten- 
ure at Oberlin. His presence at Jewish com- 
munal activities, both formal and informal, 
will be missed acutely. 

Always accessible to all interested stu- 
dents, Sanford was particularly responsive 
and present to help meet the needs of Jew- 
ish students. With a gruff exterior and 
marshmallow motivations Sanford chal- 
lenged his students to meet their moral ob- 
ligations and reach their intellectual 
potentials. He will never be forgotten by 
many of us who never saw the inside of a 
humanities lecture hall. 

I know that Sanford had changed little in 
the years that I knew him, because 10 months 
before his death, during my 15-year reunion 
in May 1991, we sought each other at a stu- 
dent Oneg Shabbat. Challenging and con- 
cerned as always, Sanford repeated his 
15-year-old refrain that I send him a post- 
card: “Tell me what you’re doing, where 
you are, and what trouble you’ve gotten 
into.” 

I sent Sanford that postcard just a few 
months before he died. My only trouble is 
that, with his passing, Oberlin’s meaning in 


my life is forever changed. My heartfelt con- 

dolences to Helen, Marcus, Miriam, the fam- 
ily, and community. 

SHERMAN SLONE ’75 

Clearwater, Florida 


In November, when Audre Lorde died, 
the class of 1989 lost an honorary mem- 
ber—a poet, essayist, mother, feminist, and 
black lesbian warrior whose commence- 
ment speech marked our transition into 
life after Oberlin. Lorde influenced my 
Oberlin experience considerably, and her 
work bridged my time at Oberlin and my 
life in San Francisco. 

As one of many members of the Oberlin 
community fortunate enough to have been 
touched by her wisdom, I offer this chro- 
nology of my Oberlin-related encounters 
with her prose, poetry, and presence. 

July 1987: My first woman lover, a sen- 
sible philosophy major, walks me through 
my first Lorde poem, “A Litany for Sur- 
vival.” I’m a newly declared English ma- 
jor, still suspicious of the legitimacy of 
poetry and feminist theory. Carol’s down- 
to-earth enthusiasm helps awaken in me a 
new passion for academic inquiry; I com- 
mit to a double major in English and 
women’s studies. Lorde’s insights into 
sexuality, anger, activism, and silence are 
reference points as Carol and I make de- 
cisions about our relationship, our stud- 
ies, and our activism. 

Fall 1988: In Sandy Zagarell’s Feminist 
Literary Criticism class we study The Black 
Unicorn. Later I learn that one of the poems 
in the collection—“ Touring”—was inspired 
by Lorde’s 1985 visit to Oberlin. 

Late 1980s: Friends mention their in- 
volvement in two organizations for stu- 
dents of color who are lesbian, gay, or 
bisexual—Gay/Bisexual Men of Color and 
Zami. Zami means “women who work to- 
gether as friends and lovers” on Carriacou, 
the Caribbean island of Lorde’s mother’s 
birth. Both groups trace their roots to 
Lorde’s visit. 

Spring 1989: I struggle with my hon- 
ors English thesis, in which I discuss the 
contribution of Lorde’s “bio-mythog- 
raphy”—Zami: A New Spelling of My 
Name—to lesbian autobiographical tradi- 
tion. Despite supportive friends and pro- 
fessors (including my thesis readers, Gloria 
Watkins and Mary Childers), I yearn for 
an academic community that includes 
scholars who’ve done advanced work in 
lesbian/gay studies. 

April 1989: Thanks largely to the efforts 
of Class President Timothy A. Lewis, the 
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College invites Audre Lorde to present the 
commencement address and accept an 
honorary degree. Endeavoring to go be- 
yond press releases and promote a deeper 
understanding of Lorde’s life and work 
several students, including Tim and me, 
present selections from her work at a read- 
ing hosted by Afrikan Heritage House. 

May 1989: Lorde is guest of honor at 
the Women’s Studies reception and the 
Black Parents’ Appreciation Ceremony. At 
commencement she accepts an honorary 
degree and delivers an address that is, char- 
acteristically, both kind and challenging. 
In honor of her proud lesbian identity, 
and as a gesture of lesbian/gay/bisexual 
visibility generally, hundreds of seniors 
wear pink armbands as they accept their 
diplomas. 

Fall 1989: I take a class at City College 
of San Francisco—International Lesbian 
and Gay Literature. Lorde’s Cancer Four- 
nals is an assigned text. Two years later 
the book helps me recognize and bridge 
differences between me and my lover, a 
cancer survivor and women’s health-care 
activist. 

October 1990: I catch up with other 
Obies participating in “I Am Your Sister: 
A Global Teleconference” in Boston. The 
international gathering pays tribute to 
Lorde’s vision and develops strategies for 
advancing it. She has battled cancer for 
over a decade, experiencing times of great 
despair and difficulty, as well as periods of 
health and hope. In her brief, triumphant 
closing remarks, she tells us how great she 
feels and urges us to go back to our com- 
munities and continue working for a more 
beautiful and just world. 

February 1993: Several months after 
Lorde’s death I reread passages from Can- 
cer Fournals while travelling by train to a 
memorial/tribute event honoring Lorde 
and Pat Parker, black lesbian poets who 
died of cancer. I spot several Obies among 
the hundreds of activists, artists, and sis- 
ter warriors gathered for a generous meal, 
a delightful videotape of Lorde and 
Parker’s 1987 poetry reading, and perfor- 
mances by dancers, singers, poets, and 
musicians. As we leave, we pass two tables 
arranged as altars. At the first we light 
candles and leave offerings in honor of 
the poets. The second table is heaped with 
food, much of it traditionally Caribbean. 
Each of us carefully chooses a piece of 
fruit, a bean, a seed—something earthy, 
simple, and full of possibility. 

JESSICA MANLY BUCCIARELLI ’89 
San Francisco, California 
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Alumni/ae, Alumnist, Alum 


Vv 


In the Fall 1992 OAM Theodore S. 
Horvath advocates that the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
change their names to reflect more accu- 
rately the association’s membership of 
both men and women. Although the sug- 
gested terms alumni/ae and alumnist may 
be more inclusive, they have other prob- 
lems. How should the former be pro- 
nounced? Like s/he as she or he? The latter 
would surely be called an ugly neologism. 

We can do better by adopting a term nei- 
ther new nor containing the problematic / 
symbol. Alum comprises both women and 
men and is already in use—its plural appears 
in Chip Hauss’s letter in the same issue, for 
example. It’s not in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary (OED), but it is listed as dating to 
1930 by Merriam-Webster’s Ninth New Col- 
legiate Dictionary. 

Reading of the OED’s reference to 
Oberlin in the summer 1992 issue’s “Let- 
ters” section has encouraged me to point 
out this possibility: if we are the first to 
take alum seriously, such as by taking the 
name Oberlin Alum Association, we could 
earn a second citation in the next edition 
of the OED. 

PAUL KIMOTO ’88 
Ithaca, New York 


Naming about Ownership 


Vv 

The tradition of a woman taking her 
husband’s name when she marries is about 
ownership. I see it as a remnant of a time 
when a wife was considered her husband’s 
property. When a woman takes her 
husband’s name, she is makes a symbolic 
gesture, the value of which should not be 
trivialized by flippant self-aggrandizement. 

I know many women who have agonized 
over this decision, and I believe both sides 
have valid arguments. I realize that Bob 
Sanders, whose letter on the subject was pub- 
lished in the Summer 1992 OAM, was prob- 
ably trying to be funny rather than trying to 
intentionally trivialize the dilemma in which 
families now find themselves regarding their 
names. But when he says that he gave the 
sociology of the situation a whole 10 min- 
utes of careful consideration, I cannot help 
but feel that he is belittling the symbolic 
importance of the issue. And when he closes 
his letter with the line “One name, one tra- 
dition, that’s the only way to go,” I have 


trouble believing he is sincere in his pro- 
fessed respect for his wife’s feminist inde- 
pendence. While I, too, have felt overdosed 
on political correctness recently, I think that 
anyone who can’t stomach the idea of al- 
lowing many traditions to coexist needs a 
refresher course. 
JEANNE DUNNING ’82 
Chicago, Illinois 


Viewbook Kudos 


Vv 


Life at Oberlin has taught us to be activists, 
to take charge, and to speak up about issues 
that concern us. 

In February 1992 we—the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Oberlin Gay, Lesbian, and Bi- 
sexual Alumni Association (OLGBA)—met 
with Director of Communications Alan 
Moran and Vice-President for Admissions 
and Financial Aid Thomas Hayden. We were 
concerned that images of gay, lesbian, or 
bisexual life on campus were not adequately 
represented in Oberlin’s viewbook for pro- 
spective students. We sent a follow-up letter 
to detail our concerns, primarily focusing 
on adequate representation not only in the 
viewbook, but also in other material that the 
College distributes. 

We are unanimously pleased with the 
results of the College’s efforts and encour- 
aged by its intentional inclusion and respon- 
siveness to lesbian, gay, and bisexual 
concerns. Our belief is that to choose Oberlin 
is to rejoice in all diversity, be it race, reli- 
gion, sexual orientation, or any of the myriad 
of subtle distinctions that create our multi- 
faceted world. 

We thank the Office of Communications 
and others for their increasing recognition, 
and we look forward to continuing in this 
direction. 

ANDY CEMELLI ’85 

ANDREW DEPPE ‘85 

BETH DESOMBRE ‘88 

GARETH FENLEY ’83, co-chair 
ROGER GOODMAN ’68, co-chair 
JEFF LEVI ’75 

JANET MEISEL ’66 


Ideas for Oberlin’s Future 
Vv 


In January I participated in a Cleveland- 
area alumni event—a discussion with 
President S. Frederick Starr about the 
Oberlin of tomorrow. Incorporating more 
education in practical skills into the 
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Oberlin equation makes sense to me. 
Hands-on work experience can give stu- 
dents a place to start in the real world, so 
they don’t have to go right to grad school. 
If it can also reduce the expense of at- 
tending Oberlin, as living in a co-op— 
with the co-ops’ lower rates for room and 
board—and a regular work-study job in a 
dining hall did for me, then it seems ri- 
diculous not to pursue it. 

Not only could such a program save the 
College some modest costs, but it would be 
a savings and investment for the students. 
Such training would be no guarantee of im- 
mediate success, but if Oberlin could sell 
itself to prospective students as a place where 
graduates possess not only liberal arts train- 
ing—which will serve them for the rest of 
their lives—but also a few solid business skills 
that will help them get jobs right out of 
school, maybe we won’t scare away so many 
prospective students. 

So before freezing faculty salaries, shrink- 
ing the student body, scrapping the need- 
blind admissions policy, or selling off 
paintings from the art museum, why not as- 
sume Oberlin’s basic formula for providing 
high-quality liberal arts education is on tar- 
get and consider increasing the immediate 
practical value of the product? People don’t 
buy Porsches for the door handles, but if 
you needed a crowbar to get into the driver’s 
seat, you might decide to buy something else. 

GREGORY M. DONLEY ’83 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Oberlin should consider converting to a 
year-round college, allowing its students 
to graduate in up to three, rather than 
four years. The College should also in- 
creasingly open its doors to outstanding 
younger students, as was done for Ford 
scholars in the 1950s, with the objective 
of eventually reducing their graduating age 
to 20 or less. In addition, every attempt 
should be made to reduce the cost of 
Oberlin’s tuition and board by lowering 
investments in its physical plant to a 
spartan minimum. Educational-facility 
outlays and faculty and staff salaries should 
compete with those at other top schools. 
Under such a plan Oberlin’s leadership 
in academic teaching and its emphasis on 
moral values—particularly self-restraint, con- 
cern for others, and the striving for indi- 
vidual excellence—could embrace an even 
broader economic spectrum of students. 
The College might establish a nonaca- 
demic intensive language school where flu- 
ency in writing and speech (to the point of 
an interpreter’s examination) could be 


achieved in four months for European lan- 
guages, six months for Russian, and a year 
for Oriental languages such as Chinese and 
Japanese. The school could provide addi- 
tional income while helping to fill another 
urgent national need. Such schools exist in 
Europe, but I am not aware of any in our 
country other than the U.S. Army’s language 
school in Monterey and, possibly, 
Middlebury. 
PETER C.O. SCHLIESSER ’53 
New York, New York 


President Starr’s beautifully crafted annual 
report lingers in the mind long after its read- 
ing and prompts several suggestions. 

Decreasing the size of the student body— 
along with the numbers of courses offered— 
would increase endowment dollars per 
student and preserve high student-selection 
standards. The latter would only be true if 
these changes occurred in a manner that did 
not decrease the numbers and quality of ap- 
plicants. Research on applicant needs and 
preferences should make this possible. 

The pace and complexity of societal 
change and the realities that face gradu- 
ates have rendered inadequate the seques- 
tered four-year campus experience. Many 
observers describe graduates with intern- 
ship experience as more mature, knowl- 
edgeable, and adaptable than their peers 
trained only on campus. Service and pro- 
duction industries know that survival de- 
pends on qualified people; a partnership 
with this sector is possible and would in- 
crease advocacy for the College without 
diminishing its academic status. 

Organizations in our society, and even 
government agencies, realize that vertical 
organization and compartmentalized activi- 
ties must give way to integration and hori- 
zontal functional management that crosses 
departmental and disciplinary lines. The 
movement is consistent with process man- 
agement, quantitation, and cross-functional 
management. I believe modern liberal edu- 
cation in the United States must embrace 
these principles if its graduates are to as- 
similate knowledge and apply it effectively 
in the whirlwind of change to which we are 
subjected. 

At some level courses should be arranged, 
not by department, but by their relation to 
great human issues. Health, crime, technol- 
ogy, environment, world population, enerey, 
and aging demographics could each be ad- 
dressed through integrated courses. Students 
would learn to think and act in an integrated 
fashion, interdepartmental and interdiscipli- 
nary boundaries would break down, and in- 


novative thinking would be stimulated. 

A smaller school with greater selectivity 
and higher student aid and faculty salaries, 
devoted to integrated teaching of the great 
issues of human society, could approach the 
21st century with a unique vision, and pre- 
serve and enhance its position as one of our 
great American colleges. It could even as- 
pire to a mission beyond “doing well by do- 
ing good” and endeavor to “produce 
innovative leaders in every part of our soci- 
ety and international culture.” 

JOHN J. PICKEN ’56 
Columbus, Ohio 


Praise and Criticism for 
Alumni Association 


v 


I would like to recognize the outstanding 
leadership of Midge Brittingham and the 
entire Alumni Association staff. Those of us 
active with the association have come to re- 
alize the value of the office’s support, coor- 
dination, and overall management of alumni 
activities. 

Servicing and nurturing volunteers are 
monumental tasks. I am acutely aware of this 
because I am responsible for assisting with 
fund-raising, public relations, and alumni 
activities for 14 public universities in 
Pennsylvania’s State System of Higher Edu- 
cation. I constantly refer to Oberlin’s alumni 
activities in my advising capacity. 

Many practitioners in higher-education 
advancement belong to the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education 
(CASE). All Oberlinians should be proud of 
the numerous awards, recognition, and ap- 
pearances in the association’s magazine, 
CASE Currents, that Oberlin has achieved. 
Midge and the office have earned a reputa- 
tion as consistent service providers and pro- 
gram innovators. 

DAVID W. HOARD ’81 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


I got a good laugh from Alumni Association 
Executive Director Midge Brittingham’s let- 
ter about gold signet rings that accompa- 
nied a recent direct-mail advertising piece. 
This attempt at salesmanship, for the laud- 
able goal (one gathers) of raising money for 
Oberlin, is all wrong. 

In American culture no respectable man 
wears jewelry, except for a watch, a wed- 
ding band, and possibly cuff links. Any- 
thing else is bad taste. I know this is true 
because my mother told me so—long be- 
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fore I ever had heard of Oberlin College. 

The principle is, I admit, widely flouted. 
In the subway, for example, you see LD. 
bracelets, gold chains, crosses dangling in 
chest hair, earrings, nose rings, and worse. 
Does Oberlin belong on this gaudy band- 
wagon? 

Signet rings are properly worn only by 
members of British or European families 
entitled to a crest or coat of arms. Other 
would-be signet rings, since they tacitly al- 
lude to (nonexistent) family crests, are pre- 
tentious. Would Oberlin’s high-minded, 
plain-living founders shell out for these bo- 
gus rings? 

One mark of distinguished institutions, 
such as Oberlin College, is that they hold 
themselves slightly aloof from the commer- 
cial hubbub that engulfs most of life. It is 
sad to see the College drop that standard. 
Will the next step be a pitch on late-night 
cable-T'V home shopping? 

I urge alumni to give money to Oberlin 
to spare it from having to hawk merchan- 
dise. If the Alumni Association sends me any 
more junk-jewelry come-ons, I will tell Miss 
Manners. 

DAVID PENGILLY ’68 
New York, New York 


Oberlin Athletic Woes 
\4 

The sad state of Oberlin athletics prompts 
this letter. Many of my colleagues are aware 
of Division III sports activities, often being 
graduates of such schools themselves. ‘They 
are knowledgeable about athletics, and they 
take some justifiable pride in their schools’ 
athletic accomplishments. 

They extend sympathy to me. Week af- 
ter week in sport after sport Oberlin loses— 
often badly. The image of Oberlin in my 
little corner of the world is gradually be- 
coming tarnished. When Oberlin athletics 
become laughable, perhaps it is time for 
Oberlin to eliminate the program. 

GEORGE T. WILEY ’50 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Bass, Not Base 
v 

Your caption on the bandwagon photo ac- 
companying the article about mock conven- 
tions at Oberlin [Fall 1992 OAM “Whatever 
Happened to... .”| struck out. 

The item pictured with Bob Herrick is 
a bass, spelled the same as the fish, but 
pronounced the same as the four-cornered 
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bag used in the game of baseball. More 
information on this instrument can be ob- 
tained, no doubt, from the Oberlin’s Con- 
servatory of Music, where the bass has 
often been used as an instrument in a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The Athletics and Physical Education De- 
partment can probably clarify the meaning 
of the situation known as being off base, which 
I suggest applies to your caption writer, proof 
reader, editor, and anyone else involved with 
this bobble. 

I say this constitutes a low note in your 
journalism efforts. 

JOSEPH W. ADAMS ’69 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mark Calendars for 


Special Reunions 
Vv 

Survivors of the more than 800 sailors and 
marines who attended Oberlin while the 
Navy V-12 Program was on campus— 
from July 1, 1943, to February 28, 1946— 
are invited to join navy and marine 
veterans from 130 other colleges and uni- 
versities for the Navy V-12’s 50th-anni- 
versary celebration. 

The celebration will be held Novem- 
ber 3-6, 1993, in Norfolk, Virginia. Those 
interested should write to Capt. Robert S. 
Jones, USN (Ret), Navy V-12 National 
Committee, c/o U.S. Navy Memorial 
Foundation, Arlington, VA 22209-8728. 

JOHN SCOTT DAVENPORT 
V-12 National Committee 


Last fall I went back to Oberlin and found 
myself getting involved with what was hap- 
pening there, and I'd like to share some of 
that excitement. 

Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual Alumni 
(OLGBA) is now an officially recognized 
affiliate group of the Alumni Association. 
OLGBA’s first reunion in fall 1991 was a 
resounding success—a weekend filled with 
reminiscing, sharing, interaction with cur- 
rent faculty and students, and plain old danc- 
ing fun. OLGBA’s second reunion will be 
held on campus November 12-14, 1993. 

A typical conservatory grad, I am not 
very politically minded and was dreading 
some Act-Up type event. I was surprised I 
felt so comfortable at the first reunion, 
and I realize OLGBA provides a mean- 
ingful way for gay alums to stay in touch 
with the school. OLGBA has already made 
a difference in bringing to the fore issues 
of domestic partnership, gay-bashing, gay 


and lesbian curriculum studies, and AIDS 
awareness. 

OLGBA boasts a mailing list of some 
950 alums, but the conservatory is seriously 
under-represented. I hope more conserva- 
tory graduates will consider becoming mem- 
bers. For many of us discretion is necessary 
in work or family situations; please know 
that OLGBA’s mailing list is strictly confi- 
dential, handled with care by sensitive staff 
members. 

I hope all readers are proud to hear that 
Oberlin still fosters diversity and responds 
to the needs of an ever-changing society. 

RAYMOND HARVEY ’73 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Once again we are hosting a reunion of those 

who lived or ate at Grey Gables—or those 

who feel attached to the co-ops circa 1951- 

63. We'll hold the reunion July 3 through § 

at our vegetable farm an hour north of 
Washington, D.C. Write us for details: 

CHIP PLANCK ’62 

SUSAN HILGART PLANCK ’63 

Rt. | Box 78 

Purcellville, VA 22132 


AIDS-Quilt Project 


Progresses 


Vv 
As announced in the Winter 1993 OAM, 
the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual Alumni 
affiliate group is assembling an Oberlin panel 
for the AIDS Quilt. Final work on the panel 
will take place at OLGBA’s November re- 
union. 

eA point of clarification: names for the 
panel can be of any people with AIDS 
(PWAs) who have touched the lives of 
Oberlinians—PWAs do not have to have at- 
tended Oberlin. 

Some of the names already submitted 
have been accompanied by touching com- 
ments and vignettes; the reunion commit- 
tee is considering collecting and 
transcribing Oberlinians’ stories for inclu- 
sion in the oral-history book and/or in a 
memory book. If you would like to write 
a piece about your PWA for inclusion, 
please do so. It will appear anonymously un- 
less you direct otherwise. 

If you will not attend the November re- 
union, send names, class years, comments, 
and stories to: 

BOBBI KEPPEL ’55 
P.O. Box 10901 
Portland, ME 04104 
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